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LITRRATURE. 





EPITHALAMIUM. 


All hearts and hopes are with thee at this hour, 
Thou fair young bride! of English brides the flower ; 
Thou of the frank high-beart, and Saxon mien, 
The first-born daughter of our best-loved Queen. | 
All in thy joy are joyful, for we know 
This Royal pomp is no mere gilded show, 

No cold state-pageant, but a rite that binds 
With holy ties “ a marriage of true minds ;” 
The willing work of thy white hand creates 
A bond of union for two mighty States ; 

But, more than this—its genial clasp imparts 
A glow of rapture to two loving hearts. 


Swift the years; but yesterday the voice 
Of those hoarse heralds bade the realm rejoice 
At thy auspicious dawning into life, 

And now their thunders welcome thee—a wife. 
Brief was thy virgin youth—but not too short 
To learn those lessons rarely conned at court— 
The piety, whose roots are hearts, not creeds, 
Whose fruits are gentle lives and noble deeds ; 
The wisdom never taught by text or tome ; 
The living sermon of a virtuous home. 


Thy mother is thy model; be like her ; 
No choicer boon thy Queenship can confer 
On thy lord’s future lieges ; the firm mind, 
The truthful nature, simple yet refined, 
The high clear courage, and the noble zeai 
For England’s glory and the Empire's weal, 
The pure affections, and the spotless life 


Thou, too, young Prince! by holiest bonds allied 
To the proud realm that reared thy Island Bride, 
ree ‘ w 
Deep in thy beat the gouerous sed be sown 

let it rich fruitage round thy throne ; 
Rule as they rule in England—let no trace 
Of feudal folly vex that ioyal race, 
Which, ri freedom, struggles to be free, 
And, of pedants, hopes plain sense from thee. 


Farewell! be and happy —may the years 
liberal of smiles and seant in tears. 

y children bless your life, aud build your line ; 
With homefelt bliss a people’s love combine ; 
So may ye reign—no words can wish you more— 
As Albert and Victoria reigned betore. 


THE PINE. 
BY W. W. STORY. 


Alone, without a friend or foe, 
Upon the ru cliff I stand, 
And see the valley far below 
Its social world of trees expand ; 
A hermit pine I muse above, 
dream and wait for her I love, 
For her, the fanciful and free 
That brings my purest joy to me. 


Oft dancing from the laughing sea 
When morning blazes on my crest, 

All wild with life and gaiety 

Her surepen ringlets loony blewo, 
er sun-spun oosely . 

And eyes that seem the dawn to own, 

She greets me with impetuous air 

And shakes the dew-drops from my hair. 


At midnight as I stand asleep, 

While constellations stream above, 
I hear her up the mountain creep 

With sighs and whispers full of love : 
There in my arms she gently lies, 
And breathes mysterious melodies, 
And with her childlike winning ways 
Among my leaves and branches plays. 


ay in the winter’s snowy shroud, 

With icy fingers to each limb, 

Or drenched ye may thunder-cloud, 
Of her, and alone, I dream ; 

And where the trees are bending low, 

And the broad lake with cri flow 

Darkens its face despite the sun, 

I watch her through the valley run. 


Fe 


Sometimes when parched in summer noon, 
She brings me odours from the east, 

And draws a cloud before the sun, 
And fans me into rest. 

In my siesta while I drowse 

She rustling slips amid my boughs, 

And teases me, the while that I . 

In dreamy whispers make reply. 


Sometimes as if in deep despair, 

The tears of passion on her face, 
With tempest locks and angry wir 

She me flings ber embrace, 
And sobs, moans, and madly storms, 
And struggles in my aching arms 


Until the wild convalsion past 
She falls away to sleep at last. 
| 
And if my fate at ag ordain 
This failen trank of mine to bear | 
Some stately vessel o’er the main, 
I know she’ll not forget me there. | 
And oft the sailor mid the gale, 
Above my corse shall hear her wail 
And sob with tears of agony, | 
Far out on the Atlantic sea. 


Fe 


SIBERIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 


Mr. Atkinson (the author of Oriental and Western Siberia, just published | 
in London) informs his readers that when he undertook the journey nar- | 
rated in his book it was not with the intention of publishing either a! 
book of travels or any other work, but solely for the purpose of sketching | 
the scenery of Siberia, a country scarcely known to Europeans. This is | 
a legitimate excuse enough for the absence of much information respect- | 
ing the countries he visite1 which would be looked for as a matter of | 
course in the narratives of sach men as Humboldt and Erman, Pallas, or | 
Barth ; but one would have expected it to operate on the writer in re- 
straining the pretensions of the work offered by him to the public rather | 
than in deprecating criticism. The very title-page of the book before us | 
is caleulated to give the purch an altogether erroneous impression | 
of what he will find. So far isthe bock from being “ A Narrative of | 
Seven Years’ ye and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the | 
Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of Central Asia,” that an or- | 
reader might very easily ran through the whole without perceiv- | 
ing that more than a portion of three successive years had been occupied | 
by the autbor in the course of his wanderings. It is trae we learn by 
the preface that the story i: “ taken from journals kept with scrupulous 
care during the whole journey”—an assertion fully confirmed by the | 
many tedious details through which the reader has to wade,—but it is 
also true that in this professed “ narrative’ the very year in which the 
author commenced bis undertaking can ae | be gathered by a careful 
induction from circumstances which gradually come out in the course of | 
it. He tells us that he left Moscow oa the of March, and arrived at 
Ekaterinenburg on the 16th ; but these are, with one e: ion, the only 
positive dates with which the reader is favoured for the first half of the 
volume. In page 95 it appears probable that this 6th of March fell in 
the year of grace 1847, but only three pages further the claims of the 
year 1853 seem no less powerful. P. 101 rather confirms the second 
view, and if there is any doubt left it is that 1852 may be a competitor. 
But in page 119 the reader’s repose is disturbed by finding that 
whatever he meant, it must be one 1850 (although even this 
negative conviction is shaken ree later), and he proceeds 
desperately forward, determined he to cast all thoughts of chro- 
nological sequence to the winds. However, there is comfort in store for 
him at last. On arriving at page 262 he will find that the 9th of Octo- 
ber next following the author’s epoch fell upon a Saturday; and this 
astronomical fact will enable him, if he be moderately versed in compu- 
tation, to discover that 1847 may be the year he is ae and that 
1853 cannot. If he have the knowledge requisite for calculating eclipses 
of the sun he may even now obtain complete peace of mind, but, if not, 
he must still halt in spirit between 1847 and 1852 till he reaches page 
336, when he will be at last enabled—not, however, in any other manner 
= an indirect inference—finally to acquiesce in the first hypothesis 
of all 


If the vagueness we have just described were Mr. Atkinson’s worst 
fault we would forgive him in consideration for the mental exercise he 
has given us in the chase after his chronologieal epoch. But what are 
we to say to the extraordinary fact that between the end of chapter 21 
and the beginning of chapter 22 of an ostensibly continuous narrative 
not less than four years appear to have intervened? Yet such is the 
case. The former ends with the sentence :—“ The following afternoon 
we reached our first encampment, near the outlet into the whence 
we started on our voyage round this lake, decidedly one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world ;” and the latter begins with,—“ I now de- 
termined to visit the sources of the Katounai, though several of my Si- 
berian friends considered it would be impossible to reach Bielouka with 
its —— at this season of the year,—the winter commencing very 
early in this high region.” Who would imagine that in reading the 
former sentence he was to suppose the year 1848, and in the latter 1852? 
How the author employed the interval he does not inform his readers, 
nor how he makes up the “seven years’ explorations and adventures” 
set forth in his title-page. Bosides the we have named, two others 
(or rather portions of two others) are involved in his “ narrative,” but 
whether they came before or after 1852 there is nothing to show. A 
map of Asia, with his route marked upon it, indicates he 
through a most interesting country, and it appears from his preface that 
he enjoyed singular advantages in the way of passports and introduc- 
tions. The disappointment is the greater to find that he can tell us so 
little about what he has seen, except that he had “ splendid views” and 
endured many hardships, besides at times ranning (such as explo- 
rers must, of course, run) from men and beasts, storms and floods, 

In the whole volume there is no one instance of the scientitic determi- 
nation of the latitude, longitude, or elevation of any im t position. 
The author, indeed, seems to have taken two mountain eters with 
him from Moscow, but these were broken in an upset before there was 
any occasion for their use ; and it does not appear to have occurred to 
him that every time he used his tea-kettle in a bivouac—a fact which he 
considers sufficiently interesting to his readers to require continual re- 
petition—he had the means, with the help of a common thermometer, 
of determining his altitude by observing the point at which the water 
boiled. He passed through the Semipalatinsk, the point of contact be- 
tween Russia and the caravans from Taskkend and Kokan, and along the 
shore of the Balkasch Nov, or Lake Tengiz, upon which, this time last 
year, it was stated in the Russian papers that the Government intended 
to collect a steam flotilla. It isin this direction, if any, that our late 
enemy could hope to creep down upon British India; and in the year 
1854 several of the Indian newspapers asserted that a Russian detach- 
ment had actually been pushed as far as Kokan (which is only 500 miles 
north of Pesbawur),and that the Khanhad in consequence made application 
for assistance to Major Edwardes. There are few subjects therefore, upon 
which the English public would be more thankful for genuine informa- 
tion than the south-westera portion of Mr. Atkinson's route as it is 
marked on his map; but nothing of the sort will they find in his “ nar- 
rative,” unless we accept as cast the descriptions of his scrambles among 
the Alaton mountains for subjects to draw. He is equally silent on the 
next most interesting locality which his map shows him to have visited— 
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over ground pom | occupied. He is obviously altogether igaorant of 
that elaborate work, which in one who describes himself as entering 
boldly into a region abounding ia perils in order to obtain “ geogra- 
phical information the value of which would be acknowledged by future 
travellers,” is about as strange as a want of acquaintance with Auclid’s 
Elements would be in an in aspirant to distinction as a mathematician. 
The whole of the first niae chapters of the book ran parallel with a por- 
tion of Ermaa’s narrative, quite unconsciously to the writer, and furnish 
an excellent opportunity of comparing the different kinds of work which 
may be produced ander the common name of “ Travels.” 

But although we altogether demur to the claim which Mr. Atkinson's 
volume puts forward asa valuable contribution to geographical science, 
we are quite ready to believe that by the help of the coloured litho- 
graphs and other graphic illustrations with which it is adorned it will 
find a place in many London drawing-rooms, and perhaps extend a know- 
ledge of the peculiar character of the plains of Central Asia among 
classes of society which until lately have certainly felt very little interest 
in them. With a view of farthering this object we recommend readers 
of average appetite to begin, at the break we have noticed above and 
read the last half of the book first. It is quite independent of what pre- 
cedes it, and much the best written. If they commence before the 10th 
chapter, few indecd will have the perseverance to accompany the author 
into the steppes of Mongolia. 

The produce of the Imperial Russian ironworks in the Oural is chiefly 
shipped at a place called Outkinskoi pristan (port), on the little river 
Tchoussowaia, very near to Ekaterineaburg. For this purpose flat-bot- 
tomed barges are used 125 feet long, each carrying about 9,000 poods, 
or 144 toas, of sheet and bar iron. They are put — entirely with 
wooden pins, without a single nail or bolt of iron. hen the ice breaks 
up in the spring they are floated down the river with their freight into 
the Kama, which falls into the Volga below Ka-san. The Zl toust fleets 
comes down Ai and the Bielaya, likewise into the Kama, and the greater 
portion of both continue their course up the Volga to the great fair of 
Nijni Novgorod, the centre of Russian commerce. The complement of 
one of these barges is 30 or 35 mea, but besides these each fleet is at- 
tended by a couple of pilot-boats, manaed with expert hands, whose duty 
it is to give epecial aid in difficult parts of the navigation. One arrange- 
ment is a very curious one, whether it be interpreted as indicating the 
care of the paternal monarch for the lives of his subjects, or the anxiety 
of the serfholder for the safety of his productive capital. The strongly 
framed decks are simply laid upon the barges without,being attached to 
them, so that when, as often happens, the vessel rans upon a rock and 
sinks in deep water, the crew are saved as upon a raft. These vessels 
may furnish a precedent to Mr. Branel ; they are all launched sideways. 

. Atkinson praises the hospitality of the wealthy classes in Ekater- 
inenburg. They give good dinners and elegant balls, at which their only 
fault seems to be that —_ age hry guests to drink too much cham- 

They are also sadly to card-playing, at which many, 

th old and y , are ruined. The prevalence of this fatal passion 

it seems, attributed by the most intelligent men among them to the want 
of those objects of interest which the periodical literature and the liberty 
of free discussion supply in England. And it must be confessed that Eu- 
rope at present bears testimony in most of her capitals to the truth that 
when the Spirit of Liberalism is — he is apt to be succeeded by 
others mach worse than himself. The mind which is debarred from 
healthy exercise feels an irresistible craving for morbid excitement ; the 
overworked English operative takes to drinking, and the idle Russian 
gentleman to gambling, from causes which appear very different but 
which are essentially the same. 

The last mining works on the Oural are at Kamenskoi, 91 Versts from 
Ekaterinenburg. For the last few years very heavy guns have been 
made here, the fortifications at Cronstadt and Sebastopol have 
been indebted to these works for some jon of their defences, To the 
mining establishments on the Altai, whither Mr, Atkinson now proceeded, 
was no less than 2,000 versts (more than 1,300). Twelve (iays and nights 
of ee travelling brought him to Barnaoul, the chief town of the 
district. On his way he encountered a mournful sight—a gang of 97 
convicts on their way to Eastern Siberia. Seventeen men and three wo- 
men in chains led the way. They were worse than the rest, and were 
destined for Nertchinsk,—a march of eight months. The others were 
bound for Irkutsk, where they would not arrive for six months. When 
it is recollected that these miserable creatures were already far in Siberia 
when they were encountered, and in some instances might have come 
from the western part of Euro; R the hardship ot their lot pre- 
clades every feeling but pity, in spite of the unquestionable depravity of 
many of them. a 4 every now and then escape and take refuge in the 
steppe, eu; ng li 4 fe undering and murdering travellers, In this 
part of his journey Mr. inson drove some stages full gallop, with his 
pistols 'y for use, in the e tation of an encounter with them. This 
was in the neighbourhood of Kiansk, a town on the Om, inhabited by 
Polish Jews, one of whom, the contractor for supplying post-horses, un- 
derwent a birching at the hands of a Cossack for the attempt to extort a 
double payment from the traveller. A high tone of morality could cer- 
tainly not be expested in a locality given up to a despised race, in the 
midst of brashwood and swamp, where “the very air appeared to taste 
of ague,” even without the able adjunct of convict colonies and 
runaway brigands in the neighbourhood. The country under every as- 
pect might, as Mr. Atkinson observes, be properly called the “ Place of 
Torment,” for the very morasses breed millions of mosquitoes more 
bloodthirsty than common. No doubt a fresh Frank was an unusual 
of good fortune for these bloodsuckers, and he suffered acoord- 
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ngly. 

The difficully of passing through this region was very great. In 
several places the road (or, rather, the track) is carried across ew 
fascines of bushes and reeds being laid upon the least rotten part. The 
traveller gets notice of what he is to expect by finding at the preceding 
station that he has four additional horses and three men, besides a large 
supply of rope, brought to him. He reaches the morass. The driver 
gets off to examine the condition of the track, and resumes his seat with 
the words “ Otchin khooda” (very bad). The horses press the fascines 
under water, and the tarantass following sinks up to its axles. The post- 
illion flogs, the assessors shout, and the horses flounder, and no pas en 
arriére is possible. Nevertheless, the tarantass at last sticks fast. Now 
the Russian “ jemtshik ” shows his resources. The four leaders are de- 
tached, and proceed across the slough to the hard ground on the further 
side, carrying with them one end of the yn ropes, the other 
being attached to the carriage, which, with the three wheelers, remains 
in the midst of the bog. A desperate effort is now again made, and is 
crowned with success ; although sometimes, besides the ingenious con tri- 
vance just described, additional horses have to be sent for from the next 
station to combine their strength with that of the four leaders before the 
im) med tarantass can be relieved. 

ee Oe oa als lobe the right bank ofthe focuser river somewaat 
Bouchtarma, wh to the t v 
above Oust- This last-mentioned place is an of the 








Kiabkta, the entrepdt of the tea- between Russia and China. Nor can 
it be that the admirable description to be found in Lieutenant 
Erman’s of this most curious town deterred the author from going 





silver ore obtained in the Altai. The most important of the is at 
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Zirianowsky, where the yield of silver is considerable, and would be 
greater if the difficulties arising from the influx of water into the mines | 
could be overcome, A steam engine of 150 horse-power would, Mr. At- 
kinson says, keep these mines perfectly dry, and could — be trans- 
ported from Ekaterinenburg by water to within 100 versts o the place. 
As it is, very rade and-inadequate pumps worked by water-power are 
employed, with very little effect. The ore, which is got from the depth | 
of 300 and 400 feet, is transported in single horse carts to the Irtisch, a | 
distance of about 100 versts. Thence it descends in boats to Oust-Ka- 
menogorek, and is again seat in carts to Barnaoul, Paulovsky, and other 
smelting works, making a total distance from the mine of more than 600 
miles, and employing more than 2,000 horses in the transit. 

The storms which rage during six months of the year on the southern 
slopes of the Altai are fearful. They go by the name of * bouran,” and 
proceed generally from the west, across the vast Kirghis steppe. Mr. 
Atkinson tells a frightful story of a spectacle which presented itself to a 
frieud of his, the director of one of the smelting works. This gentleman 
had occasion to travel in the discharge of his duties one winter along 
the Cossack stations which continue the lines of the Irtisch up into the 
Altai, and was kept for the night in one of them by a ~ bouran. ’ The 
next day, as it had subsided, he proceeded on his journey, and a few 
versts before the next station, seeing a number of Cossacks collected, got 
out of his sledge to see the cause of the gathering. It was a Cossack and 
his horse frozen to death whom they were digging out of the snow. The 
horse had no doubt taken the driver on some time after the latter had 
been frozen to death, for the corpse was sitting perfectly upright, hold- 
ing the reins in its hand, and looking straight at the head of the horse. 
The latter, on ceasing to hear his driver's voice or feel the motion of the 
reins, no doubt stopped and was soon frozen stiff himself. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that both were not alive, and the spectator expected ever, 
moment to see the Cossack shake the reins and the horse spring forward. 

The Kirghis, who formerly overspread the steppe on the north-west 
side of the Irtisch as well as the other, are banditti of the worst charac- 
ter, and naturally take advantage of the opportunity when the gold- 
washing season ends, and the stock of metal collected is sent home, to ex- 
ercise their vocation. They do not furnish an example of the proverb, 
that “ hawks do not pick out hawks’ eyes,’ but, on the contrary, are in 
the habit of keeping a special watch for those of their own number who 
have heen employed—as is the case to a great extent—in the Russian 
mines during the past summer. Our author saw a camp of these work- 
men take their departure at the beginning of October. They mustered 
as many as 83 men armed and mounted, besides women and children ; 
and they left with the full knowledge that a band, which might consist 
of many more, were in the immediate neighbourhood looking out for 
them, like Anson for the Spanish galleon. 

The following description of a Lg: passed in the “ yourt” (tent of 
a petty Kirghis chief will give a g idea of nomad life. The author 
was benighted on the steppe, and only guided to the hospitality which he 
needed by the distant barking of some dogs :— 


“ Two men rode off towards the sound, and presently they were heard shout- 
ing ; we pushed on, and ina short time reached a large ‘ aoul’ pan. The 
Cossacks routed out the chief and established me in his ‘ yourt.’ In a very few 
minutes brick-tea* was prepared for my companions, and smoked horseflesh 
handed to me; this I declined, at the risk of being thought a barbarian, and 
contented myself with tea, which I drank with great zest after our cold and hard 
ride. We had caused a great commotion by riding into the ‘aoul’ at this late 
hour, all being asleep except the watchdogs. When they awoke they heard the 
dogs barking so furiously and the men shouting so vociferously that they thought 
the banditti had come. The ‘ yourt’ was soon filled with Kirghis anxious to 
look at the people who had caused them so much alarm. I gave the old chief 
tea oaf sugar, to his iafinite delight, and insisted on his sitting with me on 
the carpet, which had been spread opposite the door—the place of honour in his 
*‘ yourt.’ My host was a fine old man, with a scanty gray beard and a deep scar 
on his left cheek, received in one of his plundering expeditions b= | years ago. 
He had on a coat of brown horseskin, with the mane extending half way down 
the centre of his back, tied reund the waist with a scarlet shaw!, while a foxskin 
cap on his head fell over his ears, rising into a cone on the top, and lined inside 
with crimson cloth ; a pair of high-heeled, madder-coloured boots completed his 
costame. His wife looked old and dirty. She had on a black velvet ‘ kalat’ 
reaching to her feet, tied round the waist with a white scarf. A white calico 
headdress was formed into a sort of turban, and a part of it fell over her shoulders, 
covering © her neck. She had boots like those of her husband. The children, 
Greased loown lambskin coats, sat near the fire, intently watching all my 

men 


move ts. 

ca een naam & wes tne to tale some sleep, and soon cleared the 
* yourt’ of all but the c and his family, ‘ Voilocks’ (felts of camels’ hair) had 
ing, on which | lay down wrap up 


in a fur, and soon snug and warm. yourt’ was about 25 feet in dia 
meter, and 10 feet high in the centre. Close to where I slept were several rich 
ones » four or five boxes, containing all the old man’s wealth. 
in the other 


of these valuables my host and h Et. them 

three children. My Cossack from Siberia and the one who the command of 

my escort spread ‘ voilocks’ and slept in this ‘ yourt.’ Ido not know whether 
was matter of precaution on my account, but it was always done.” 


Paraaoul, which is built at the confluence of the little river Barn- 
oulka with the Ob, is the place where almost all the gold found is Sibe- 
ria is melted. The gold-washing season begins in the first week of May 
and’ ends on the 10th of September, when the workmen are paid off. 
Some of them are said to walk as much as 2,000 versts to their homes. 
About the middle of October most of the gold reaches Barnaoul, where 
it is smelted, cast into bars, and forwarded to St. Petersburg by six differ- 
ent caravans. Four leave in the winter by ef the first early in De- 
cember, arriving at the capital before the end of January. The remain- 
ing two leave in the summer. Each is accompanied by two officers and 
a guard of soldiers, by whom the treaeure is delivered at the Mint, where 
it Degas assayed as a check upon fraud. Barnaoul is likewise the cen- 
tre of administration for the whole of the Altai mines. The Governor of 
Tomsk, who is always selected from the mining engineers, is at the head 
of the department, and his instructions oblige him to visit every mine 
and smelting work in the Altai once in two years, The Natchalnik, or 
chief director, resides in Barnaoul, and is obliged to make a similar in- 
spection annually. This involves the travelling more than 6,000 versts, 
a good deal of it on horseback, the d ding rivers on rafts and in ca- 
noes, with no small amount of danger, and the exposure to the severity 
of the weather in the hardest of climates. The Natchalnik has great 
=, every officer and man in the whole Altai being under his orders. 

t speaks well for the individual who filled this responsible office that Mr. 
Atk found the aes population of the Altai more wealthy, 
cleanly, and surrounded with more comforts than any other people ia the 
empire. No convicts are sent to work there. 

very day during the month of May a board of the — | officers 
meets at Barnaoul to make arrangements for the working of the mines 
during the next twelvemonth. The Governor of Tomsk comes to meet 
them, his sanction being requisite before anything can be adopted. The 
Russian mining engineers are, according te our author, the élite of the 
whole county. “There are many,” he says, “who could take their 
stand beside the first savans in Europe as geologists, mineralogists, and 
metallurgists.” Barnaoul seems to be an admirable school for young 
men who propose to devote th lves to the sel of o ation, 
Every summer eight or ten zane officers are sent into the mountains, 
each with a party of from 40 to 60 men, and the chief in Barnaoul as- 
signa to each some district to be examined. The region has to be tho- 
roughly explored, and the fey go provisioned with black bread, tea, 
and brandy, but for meat they — mainly on the produce of their 
guns, Kao r has a map of the valley he is required to search, and 
every 50 or 60 paces a hole is sunk, some sand dug out and washed, 
and its de, of richness carefully noted. The rocks are examined in 
search of silver ore, and specimens collected, In October they return to 
Barnaoul, and their observations are classified and tabulated by the 
chief of the mines, who has been long engaged in constructing a geole- 
gical map of the whole Altal, There is also in Barnaoul a good labora- 
tory, © magnetic observatory, anda museum, The last contains, amon 
other notabilities, the skins of four tigers killed in Siberia. These Pm 4 
mals no doubt came from the Kirghis steppes, and crossed the Irtisch in 
ny of their prey ; for they are so uncommon in that region that 
here is no name for them, One was discovered early in the morning on 
the top of @ small rick by a peasant who was going to cut hay for bis 
horses. His dog dashed at the animal with a loud bark, but bis formid- 
able adversary sprang down from the rick upon him and crashed him in 
a moment. The man ran back to the village to give the alarm, and a 
crowd turned out to attack the enemy with no better arms than pea-rifies 
and hay-forks, They succeeded in destroying him, but with the loss of 
one of their own number and several doga, It is, however, not the case 
that the egpeseanee of the tiger is a strange occurrence In all parts of 
Siberia, In the neighbourhood of the Baikal Lake both the Flora and 
the Fauna present remarkable lotermixture of the characterlatica of 
warm and cold climates. At Nertchinck the wild peach grows in the 
vicluity of the dwarf birch, and the tiger Is found {a the same forests in 
which the bear is taking its winter This combination of remote 
extremes of physical character and condition arises from the peculiar 











* Acompost of tealeaves and blood, which the pastoral tribes drink, made 
law soup. 


character of the springs, which show a temperature of 3° Reaumur in 
places where the air above them has 23° of frost, and where, if a well 
were sunk, there would be found, oa arriving at a certain depth, a shell 
of never-melting ice and frozen soil. This shell is the limiting boundary 
between the point down to which the sun's rays in the summer thaw the 
surface, and that up to which the earth’s temperature is maintained above 
freezing by the central heat. It, of course, varies in thickness in differ- 
ent regions. At Yakutsk, perhaps the coldest of all inhabited places, 
the frozen shell is 630 feet thick, and the surface above it which is thawed 
by the summer sun only three! Yet, by the belp of the warm springs, 
which, being unable to penetrate through the frozen cake, trickle over 
the surface of the ground, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, sammer wheat, 
and rye are there grown during the 128 days for which alone winter is 
absent, the cereals producing ia some cases as much as forty fold. Mr. 
Atkinson fell in with one curious inst of this pb , but failed 
to understand it. In the valley of the Black Irkut he came upon a deep 
ravine nearly filled with ice, in which were many chasms. Through this 
glen the river ran. 
“ At length,” says he, “ we reached a part of the ravine filled with snow and 
ice, where large poplars were growing, with only their tops above the icy mass ; 
the branches were Tn fuli leaf, although the tranks were embedded in the snow 
and ice to a depth of 25 feet. 1 dismounted, examined several, and found that 
there was a space around the stem nine inches wide, fi led with water,—the only 
art that appeared to be thawing. I have often seen flowers penetrating a thin 
d of snow, but this was the first time I had found trees growing under such 
circumstances.” 
The intimacy of the author with the Russian mining officials procured 
him the opportunity of accompanying them in some of their journeys. 
One of these took him to the bigh valleys of the Altai, from which the 
Tom flows, and another to the head waters of the Katounaia. The want 
of a map on a large scale renders the perusal of this part of his book 
almost as tiresome as that of the first 150 pages. The scenery appears 
to be very grand and imposing to a spectator ; but there are few writers 
who have the art of bringing the ensemble of a seene before the eye of a 
reader, and of these few the author is certainly not one. For the sake of 
English readers who may endeavour to realize the pictures which he at- 
tempts in his letter press we may remark, that the “ cedars” of which 
mention so constantly occurs, are nothing tike the tree which the simple 
name suggests, but identical with the Arve, or mountain cedar, which is 
common at high elevations in Switzerland. This tree is abundant on the 
north slopes and in the valleys of the Altai, but is never seen on its 
southern —_ probably from the deadly effect of the winds, which 
sweep over the steppes. On the banks of the Tom, while descending it 
to the entrance of the Billousa, Mr. Atkinson had a sight of a more va- 
luable mineral than gold or silver. 

“ Thick beds of coal cropped out of the mountain side, dipping at an angle of 
22°. The faces of two of these seams, with the rocks lying between them, were 
broken off quite perpendicular, presenting the appearance of having been heaved 
up during some great convulsion. The upper of coal was 12 feet thick, 
resting on a stratum of prey and yellow rocks, eight feet ia thickness. Beneath 
there is another seam 0! 
similar rocks 12 feet deep ; and below these | saw the upper edge of another 
bed of coal, but how thick eould not be ascertained.” 

He believes that the coalfield in his region is larger than any one in 
Europe. At another point in the river ther bed app d, 30 feet 
thick above the water. With such stores beneath the surface as this de- 
scription implies, and the richest pasturage above, the upper valleys of 
the Altai would loom in the distance like the land of promise—except 
for their seven months’ winter. As it is, they will be appreciated chiefly 
by the sportsman and the tourist, who find, we are told, the amplest 
scope for the rifle, the rod, and the sketchbook within their circle. 
constitute the noblest form of game ; and Mr. Atkinson tells (from hear- 
say) one or two stories of adventures with these creatures which will be 
read with interest, but—in one instance at least—with some slight spice 
of incredulity. 

The rapidity with which spring advances in cold climates has often 
been described, but we do not remember a more striking instance of its 
effects than the following. Being driven among some plants higher 
than the carriage, the traveller got out to measure them, and found they 
were the giant fennel, and 10ft. 3in. in height. Only five weeks before 
this very ground had been covered with snow. The increase in the 
growth of plants may frequently be observed during the time occupied 
in making the sketch of a scene. But the advance of the winter seems 
almost equally sudden with that of the spring in the higher valleys of 
the Altai. So are the changes there that “in a single night the 
whole foliage will sometimes be cut down ;” and a week suffices to con- 
vert a valley decked in the height of summer beauty into a barren waste, 
scorched by the wintry blast as if by fire passing over it. A traveller 
who —— to sleep by his fire on a fine summer evening will occasion- 
ally awake in the ing with a coverlet of snow six i thick. 

he part of our author’s book which describes his wanderings in the 
Mongolian is as we before remarked, much the most agreeable 
reading. Here, from the nature of the case, personal adventure must be 
the essence of the story, and the egotism which is wearisome ia the early 
part of the volume becomes agreeable enough. He will, we trust, ex- 
cuse us for putting together the various notices of himself which we 
have picked up in the perusal of his book. His age he does not state, 
but it is apparently that of which “ manly prime’’ rather than “ youth- 
ful bloom”’ is the proper description ; for his locks (which when he led 
his nomad life were of four years’ growth) are described as silvery. But 
he stands five feet 11 inches high, is a shot with fowling piece and 
rifle, and also a fair one with the pistol with his horse at speed, a bold 
horseman, a skilful pugilist, bis nerves unmoved as those of a chamois 
when on the top of the beetling rocks, where he will by choice sit with 
his fect dangling over to write a pencil note to a friend ; and a rapid 
painter, under difficulties, both of place and weather. Not a bad kind 
of man, after all, to travel among nomad Kirghis, where he made many 
friends. “To gain their esteem,” he tells us, “a man must be a daring 
rider, If he have a quick eye and an unerring band with his rifle they 
will respect and obey him, but if he once flinch at any danger, or show 
fear, he is lost.” nly the author appears to have run no risk 
whatever of forfeiting the opinion of his barbarous acquaintance. 
Whence told by his guide that a swollen river cannot be passed by swim- 
ming, he at once forces his horse in; when a chief “the largest man 
and the most wealthy Kirghis in the steppes,” sends him, whether by 
carelessness or incivility, a present of a diseased sheep, he not only re- 
turns it with some contempt, but adds a special message to the donor, 
that notwithstanding his large body he has not the heart of a mohse. 
Fortune as usual favours the brave. Success in the former instance 
draws down the applause of his party under circumstances most flatter- 
ing to himself, in the second, the old curmudgeon, althongh at firs 
roused to fury, came speedily to his senses, and not only made the hand- 
somest amende possible, but together with his wife and children and fa- 
vourite eagle became a subject for the exercise of the author's artistical 
powers, as the purchaser of the volume before us may see. 

The only phical discovery, properly equaling, which results 
from Mr. Atkinson’s wanderings in the steppe is that the mountains 
which in ordinary maps are called the Great Altai have very little ele- 
vation above the plateau, and quently do not deserve the name 
they bear, or indeed that of a range at all. But they are laid down, so 
far as cogeen, incorrectly as — position, However, no doubt the 
will for future be engraved eo! ; and it is only to be w 
that by a few sclentific observations, which there woul have been no 
difficulty in making, the author had furnished geographers with a basis 
for other corrections, As it is, he must be content with the credit of de- 
scribing in an animated manner a curious, although somewhat monoto- 
nous region, with its salt lakes, always fringed with the red salsola of 
the steppe, shining like a mirror in a crimson frame from afar ; its fan- 
tastic assemblages of so resembling ruins as to give birth to super- 
stitious fears and tales unted cities among the children of the de- 
sert; ite stony ranges peopled with myriads of snakes; its patches of 

nd covered thick with tarantulas, which the sheep eat with avidity ; 
ts packs of wolves which follow the scent of the traveller and fall upon 
him unawares by night; and, above all, its barbarous lohabitants, al- 
ways ready to steal each other's flocks and herds and sell the owners 
iato’slavery, yet not without their own comforts and even luxuries, their 
rich — and embroidered silks, nor exempt from those vanities which 
are familiar to the civilized man—pride of birth, pride of wealth, pride 
of power. The general reader will find enough interesting of this kind 
to reward him for his trouble, although the work cannot be enrolled in 
the same class with those of other travellers that have recently appeared. 


= — 


A BRIDAL PROCESSION. 

Gibbon ey that the peetpemnan of Royal ladies must necessa- 
rily be without delicacy, seeing that they are invariably obliged to make 
the first advances. We doubt If the assertion is universally applicable. 
It sulted the times which the great historian was iNlastrating, bat it bas 
scldom been applicable to the Eaglish Princesses, Some of these, in- 
deed, were enough ; but they found their masters not so much 
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in their husbands as in the people. The latter buried alive the too lively 
Cartismunda; and if they respected the bold heart ef Boadicea, they 
must have had a good deal to say touching her evil ways. 

Of the marriages of most of our Saxon Princesses little is known save 
the record of the fact. There was the “ wedding,” or betrothal, and the 
subsequent marriage. In the latter ceremony there were solemn pray 
but there was no actual contract. It was not till the reign of Henry the 
First that the “ groom” was taught by the priest to say, “I take thee, 
M., to be my wedded wife ;” and the bride, in like sense, “I take thee, 
N., to be my wedded husband.” Royal, noble, gentle, and simple, were 
constrained to follow the same form of words. 

Some time clapsed subsequent to the Conquest before a Princess of 
Eugland was married on English ground ; and even then the ceremony 
had -_~ much the air of an Irish abduction case. None of the daugh- 
ters of William the First can be called Znglish Princesses. They were all 
Norman born. 

It is not till the reign of Henry the First that we meet with a Princess 
born on English soil, and descended from the Saxons by her mother. We 
allude to Matilda. She was but seven years ola when an army of Ger- 
man nobles came hither to ask her hand for the Emperor Henry the Fifth. 
Her sire was bard put to it to fit ont this little lass with a dowry, but 
the happy and natural thought struck him that it would be most seemly, 
and certainly most convenient, to compel the patient public to furnish 
the “ tocher.” ey the enormous tax of 3s. was levied on every 
hide of land throughout the kingdom! Since the establishment of that 
admirable precedent, it has been the privilege of the people to provide 
portions for the daughters of Royalty. —y second daughter of Ste- 
phen, was the first English Princess sioce the Conquest who was mar- 
ried in Eagland. When Henry the Second was on the throne, the “ Lad 
Mary” was abbess of the solemn sisterhood at Romsey, in England. She 
was also Countess of Boulogne, but her estate, like her person, belonged 
to the Church ; and this circumstance rather perplexed for a while the 
mind of a lover, William of Alsace, who was favoured by the king, and 
not ill thought of by the lady. Matthew fancied, if he could secularize 
the Princess, her property would fall into the same condition. There- 
upon, he took with him fourteen stout gentlemen-at-arms, crossed the 
Channel, sent herald of his coming to the lady—nothing loth—married 
her, and carried her away ; while the cavaliers stood by to keep off in- 
truders. It was a merry ride back to the coast by moonlight, and there 
was a boisterous passage over to Boulogne afterwards ; but all was well 
again, when the joyous party shook their feathers and smoothed their 
silks, as they stood on the territory of the Boulonnais. Such was the 
run-a-way match of the first Princess Royal married on English ground. 

It ended a There was no wonderful image in Boulogne that 
would work a miracle so long as the wedded couple continued together 
and held their property. At the end of three years the Church disunited 
them, drove Matthew abroad as a wanderer, clapped the Princess into a 
eonvent, and assumed the guardianship of her two daughters, with the 
stewardship of their property. 

The first really awful marriage of a Princess Royal, was that of Joanna, 
the daughter of King John, who married Alexander the Second of Seot- 
land. The ceremony took oo at York ; whither the royal bridegroom 
was too poor to proceed at his own expense, and his journey to York and 
back to Scotland was paid for out of the English treasury. There were 
English nobles appointed to escort Alexander, but so unpopular was the 
honour of waiting on a needy bridegroom, that some of the nobles 
avoided it by paying a fine—of bulls and sheep, which probably helped 
to furnish forth the marriage tables. 

Isabella, John’s second daughter, was refused as a fitting bride for 
Henry, King ot Germany, by his father the Emperor, Frederick the Se- 
cond, who subsequently asked for her hand himself. The Imperial Ger- 
man sent over a splendid att, whose first request was that they 
might have a look at the lady! This request was not declined. Isabella 
was then at the Tower, whence, after donning her most brilliant costume, 
she repaired to Westminster. She was not only an unusually pretty girl, 
with especially sparkling eyes, but she was so self- . and she so 
well knew how to maintain her self-dignity, that the envoys were sub- 
dued by love and admiration. The chief ambassador enthusiastically 
pronounced her “ worthy,” and placing a ring on her finger, did hom 
to her as Empress. Isabella, in return, sent a ring to her future lord ; 
and when she repaired to Worms to be married, she took with her such a 
mighty load of clothing, and furniture, and dishes and pots, and pans (all 
silvered), and light knick-knacks, and heavy boxes, that merely to cata- 
logue them would demand a at our hands. Four kings stood 
by to present her to her lord, and money was scattered at the weddin 
festivities as if every man had a plethora of wealth, and that to bleed 
freely was at once a benefit and aluxury, The of this mar- 

oO a strong contrast to the private ceremony at Portsmouth, 
which bound Isabella’s sister Eleanora to William Earl of Pembroke. At 
this ceremony, the “ groom’’ was less willing than the bride. When the 
widowed Princess Eleanora subsequently married (privately at Westmins- 
ter) the irresistible Simon de Montfort, the bride, who would fain have 
been a nun, was less willing than the “ = It was a miserable 
match, and the misery was chiefly caused by the guilty levity of the lady, 
who had she taken the veil would have been the liveliest nun that the 
world ever heard of except at Farmoutier. 

The reign of Henry the Third presents us with another royal marriage 
at York, between an English princess and a Scottish king—Margaret of 
Windsor and Alexander the Third. There were some curious incidents 
connected with this political union. The English and Scotch nobles who 
attended as officials or guests, were quartered in two opposite divisions 
of the city, in order to prevent bloody collisions between them. This ar- 
rangement was only partially successful, for when these nobles or their 
servants encountered in the streets, very sanguinary quarrels arose, at 
which stones, sticks, and swords were more active than argument. The 
antagonism between the two parties rose to so dan a height that 
the wedding of Margaret and Alexander was cleverly celebrated in a snug 
way so early in the morning, that the y was luded before 
half the riotous nobles were out of their beds. Alexander, too, was as 
“canny” as his predecessor and namesake who had stood at the same 
place to espouse an English princess. The King of England dubbed him 
a knight, but no persuasion or remcnstrance could induce “ King Sandy” 
to pay the usual fee! He was quite as obstinate in declining to pay any 
homage to Henry that might sacrifice his own independence. Henry had 
splendidly endowed his daughter, had bound himself to defray all the 
bridegroom's expenses during the whole of his absence from his kingdom, 
bad entertained him with unparalleled splendour, feasting him at a cost 
of death to edible beasts, as well as to caterers and cooks who expired at 
their labours ; and had suok, and had squandered thousands upon thou- 
sands of pounds of our present value,—but nothing could move the Scot, 
save the lovely eyes of his gentle lady, and even these could not open 


his pocket. 

pneete sister Beatrice married John, Earl of Bretagne ; but let us 
to the first real love-match of a Princess Royal,—namely, that of 
‘leanora, the eldest daughter of Edward the First, with Henry Duke of 
Bar. The Duke was a visitor to the English king, and ne sojourn here 
of some months learned to appreciate and win the Princess Eleanora, The 
lover paid his own expenses, and endowed his bride with territories which 
made her the wealthiest of duchesses. The wedding took place at Bris- 
tol in 1293; and as the Lord Primate was absent, and His Grace of York 
was out of favour, the Arch’ of Dablin had the honour of uniting 
this pair of ay lovers. The festival held ia celebration of the mar- 
riage, at Bar, in presence of the illustrious couple, ended, however, 
fatally. The old Duke of Brabant, stimulated by the beauty of the bride, 
and eager to win the crown of victory from ber is, fought in the lists 
with such earnestness, that something like a real combat ensued, and he 
received such injuries from his adversary, Sir Pierre de Baufremont, that 

he soon after died. 

It may be here noticed that at these nuptials things did not always go 
as merry as the marriage bells, Thus, when the lively Joanna, another 
of Edward's daughters, married Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, the 
bride has, i » ®eplendid wardrobe prov for her by the gallant 
bridegroom, bat her unmarried sisters wore old robes, to repair which 
the court tallors spent nine weary days, and as the vivacious Joanna her- 
self happened to displease her royal parent, they took her new dresses 
away from her after ceremony was over, observing that they would 
do tor her next sister nee. At the ceremony the modest sum of 
288., no great largesse, even if we —- by beng J to get equivalent 
in modern colo, was scattered ¢ people for a general scram- 
ble. We are afraid, too, that matters did not pass so tly as would 
have been desired in the temporary hall erected at Westminister for the 

banquet. We are sorry to say it, but some of the guests got 
uproariously drunk, and Foulk St. Edmouds was so much more tipsy and 
riotous than the rest that he actually smashed several of the tables, and, 
we hope, had a splitting headache next moralng. 

Joanna was lady who, ord, married privately 
with one of his y and bandsome aqui Mehermer, Her 
father’s wrath was fic, but the Irresistible Princess at iast 
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him by the remark, that as it was not beld disgraceful for a great Earl 
¢@ Marry an honest yet lowly-born maiden, she could not 
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was to be blamed for wedding with a gallant and worthy youth. And 





| 1733 the Prince of Orange, whom Queen Caroline called an “ animal,” | 


“A fig for Ude!” interposed Mr. Barnham, “ and for his book into the 


this humble squire became the son-in-law ef the King of England, | and George the Second a “ baboon,” was espoused to the Princess Anne, | bargain, which is written as if it were meant to be unintelligible. I 


who, powerful as he was, was as helpless here as any other father having | “ in the French Chapel,” St. James's. The groom was hideously ugly, | have known young persons of that age, 


a wilful daughter. 

The Princess Margaret, named above, married John of Brabant, a gen- 
tleman who was more of a sportsman than a lover. They were united at 
Westminster in July 1290; the bride had half Golconda on her person, 
and the bridegroom changed his dress not less than three times, and each 
change, as with equestrians in the circle, exhibited him more splendid 
than before. When the ceremony was over, hundreds of the nobility of 
both sexes traversed the streets of London singing the chorus of rejoicing ; 
and there seems to have been a very decent attempt at an illumination 
at the palace, the brilliancy of which may be vouched for from the fact 
that four boys had been engaged a whole fortnight in collecting candles 
for the occasion ! 

It was a very ordinary circumstance for most of these royal brides to 
have many successive lovers before they could secure a man honest or 

rudent enough to keep his word. Few of them, in this respect, equalled 

sabella, the eldest daughter of Edward the Third, who, r being balf 
tied to, and wholly untied from, various Continental princes, submitted 
to be wife, at last, to the handsome Ingram de Covey, one of the hostages 
in England for the ransom of the French King, John. We have said sub- 
mitted,—but, in truth, this was a match of affection, founded on pretty 
love-passages between the two, at the palace in the Savoy and elsewhere. 
They were married at Windsor, in July 13/5 ; and the wedding was gay 


and costly ; but the English chroniclers rather contemptuously described | 


the bridegroom as a certain nobleman from beyond sea, who was usually 
called De Covey, but whose other name, if he had any, was entirely un- 
known to them! 

Joanna, the second daughter of Edward the Third, affords another illus- 
tration of the little delicacy with which nuptial arrangements were made 
at this period. She was on her way to espouse the son of the Duke of 
Austria ; but she returned, on an intelligible intimation that courteous 
“ Austria” had changed his mind. Subsequently, she went as far as Bor- 
deaux, awaiting there the good will of Peter the Cruel, to whom she was 
affianced ; but, as the plague smote and killed her near that city, she may 
be said to have had a lucky escape. 

The married daughters of Edward the Fourth experienced very differ- 
ent destinies. The marriage of the eldest, Elizabeth, with the Earl of 
Richmond, Henry the Seventh, united the “Two Roses.” The anxiety 
of both parties for this union was very great. Henry himself had been 
grievously alarmed by a hostile report that the Princess (heiress to the 
Crown) was already married ; and when the Parliament, on the Speaker 
recommending this match to him, universally rose and bowed to him, in 
sign that such was their wish also, the new King replied with ready ala- 
crity, that he was “ Very willing so to do.” This also was a January 
wedding. It was solemnized at Westminster in 1486 ; and the festival 
amusements consisted of tournaments, masses, dances, and bonfires, re- 
joicing choruses, and tremendous banquets throughout London. Henry 
the Seventh could not procure Royal husbands for his wife's sisters, and 
he accordingly united them with noble gentlemen. The Princess Cecilia 
indeed, united herself, and that priorily, to Viscount Wells, who had been 
smitten by her beauty, but who, when received at Court, occupied a place 
at table inferior in dignity to that of his wife. She lost nothing by not 
meeting with a Prince ; and she loved private life so well, that when 
Lord Wells died, after a dozen years of wedlock, in 1498, Cecilia, only a 
few months subsequently, took for her liege lord one Thomas Kyme, a 


man so utterly unknown to those magnificent personages, the heralds, | 


that he is supposed to have been a very low fellow indeed. Thomas was 
not acknowledged at Court, but “ Cicily” lived with him in such com- 
fort as small means could procure, about four years. This was one of the 
lowest matches ever contracted by a Royal Princess of England. 

Heary’s daughter, Margaret, found in James the Fourth of Scotland a 
husb who idered himself equal in rank with ber sire. The mar- 
riage of this Princess Royal did not take place ia England ; but the be- 
trothal was celebrated at Richmond, 1502. We now find something re- 
sembling the dramatic masque among the festivities of the occasion ; 
and poetry and song sbared with banks, as noble j did with 
less noble tumblers, in doing honour to the celebrations. A weary jour- 
ney took the youthful Princess to Holyrocd, where she was formal] 
wedded to her manly husband. It was then the custom for a Scotti 
king to make a morrowing gift to his bride, and James did this nobly, 
for on the morning after the nuptials he presented to his wife the title- 
deeds of the lands of Kilmarnock. The bride was as merry as the groom 
was liberal ; and the familiarity established is widened by the fact, that 
thus early she, and even her ladies, began clipping the king’s beard,— 
an amusement which was considered an excellent joke by the whole party. 
The above royal marriage was celebrated between 8 and 9 in the mora- 
ing,—and this has been considered as a very matutinal hour. But some 
years later, and in the same month, August, Mary Stuart, in widow’s 
weeds, stood at the same altar, with “ that ! lad,” Lord Darnley, and 
be a were all over between 5 and 6 o'clock—long before break- 

t-time. 

The most romantic of all the marriages of our Princesses was perhaps, 
that of Mary, the next daughter of Henry the Seventh. She was the lady 
of many suitors, loving herself but one, and he a subject of her brother, 
ae A Eighth. A king wooed her and married her, Louis the 
Twelfth of France,—and yet married the subject, her true lover, after 
all. Sbe was sent across the sea to her royal husband ; and with an es- 
cort of 2,000 archers of Henry's body-guard, a bevy of very pale — 
and paler ladies, was cast ashore about three leagues the east of 
logne, where there still stands a hut which is said to have been the tem- 

lace of “ Madame Mary, 1 of England” There was a wild 
sort of Court held on the sands, and some gay doings, at which one Mis- 
tress Ann Boleyn was among the most lively performers Then there 
was @ gayer cortége to Abbeville, where Louis Twelfth espoused Ma- 
dame Mary, to whom the city made substantial presents of oxen, sheep, 
corn, and vin ordinaire. In a few months the Queen was a widow, and 
then ily ensued that private marriage with Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk,—which, being an accomplished fret, the king was fain to sanc- 
tion, The Princess kept house in BoroFgh ; and the dust ofa wife, 
who was happier with a duke than with a , lies within the splendid 
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at Winchester, to notice 
beth, daughter of James the First to Frederick, Count Palatine, after- 
wards the “ Winter King” of Bohemia. The most singular incident 
connected with the performance of this was, that it was regu- 
larly asked by the publication of banns in the Chapel Royal! The nup- 
tials were celebrated in February 1613, So pure and brilliant looked the 
bride and her twelve maids, that their passage, it was said, “ looked like 
a Milky Way.”’ The expenses of this gorgeously celebrated marriage 
cost the country nearly £100,000, nearly £8,000 was expended in fire- 
works alone, on the Thames. The lords and ladies about Court got up 
& masque, at their own charge, and, says Winwood, “ I hear there is order 
ey for £1,500, to provide one upon the king’s cost.” A gigantic out- 
ay for a miserable result! 

In May 1641, occurred the last of what may be called the child-mar- 
riages, when Mary, daughter of Charles the First, then in her tenth year, 
was married, in th Chapel Royal, Whiteball, to William, afterwards 
second Prince of Orange. There was a bevy of very little bridesmaids, 
all in cloth of silver, and Bishop Wren blessed the happy union! The 
bridegroom was only eleven! The wedding festivity bad much the as- 
pect of a good romping “ children’s party ;” and when King, Queen, 
and Court escorted the children to their respective rooms, there were 
few more weary than the little hero and heroine of the d 


ay. 
After the lapse of six-and-thirty years, another Mary, the daughter of uttered.—“ Try a little of this mayonnaise of fowl, Mrs. Mac Grumpie,” 


the Duke of York (James the Second) was married to another and a 
greater William of Orange, the son of the couple last mentioned. Th 

was in November 1677, The lady is said to have been unwilling ; and 
Charles the Second had no greater — than in making the grave 
Dutch lover drank, and inducing him to the windows of the maids 
of honour! The incident worth remarking on this occasion is, that the 


ceremony of marriage took place in the bed-chamber of the Prinoess at | geo oo) 
Charles the Second acted as “ father,” and kept 


nine o'clock at - 
the whole assembly in ecstacy or wonder at the exoess of his ied 
and his loud irreverence. He interrupted the Bishop, and talked jokingly 
to the bride, answered more than was set down for him as “ father,”’ and 


finally, after sapper was over, speeches made, posset drank, and cake | 
broken, the merry and tipsy mouarch drew the curtains with bis own 
royal hand, and a hallo such as Squire Western might have given of * St. 


George for England.” 


The eame joyous “ father” gave away the Princess Anne to George of 
Denmark in July 1683, The ceremony took place in the Chapel Royal, | Tom years 


at St. James's, and was splendid and tolerably decorous. 


e steeple throughout the eatire night. 
"The Gret marriage in Bagland of F 
cured just balfa century after the 


is | said the lad 


he people | 1 have known,’ he remarks, ‘ young people o 


were not forgotten on this occasion. Wine, condult-shows and diver- 
foo Seen provided for gratis, and the ‘charch belle clanged from ——- very fairly and receive deserved applause in the orches- 


rincess of the Georgian era oc- 
marriage last recorded, Ia Marob 


and the bride was marked by the small-pox. The ceremony took place 


jin the evening. At midnight there was a public supper, and at two in | 


he morning the unromantic couple sat up in bed, in rich undresses, 


) who could serve a really good 
and well-prepared dinner ; and they deserve ever encouragement. I do 
not mean a great dinner for a hundred guests, with fifty different dishes, 
or more. A very young person would be crushed by the mere weight of 


while the Court and nobility, as a chronicler remarks, “fresh from an | such a repast, as he would be by any other very heavy and complicated 


| exhilarating supper and strong wines, defiled before them making pleas- 
ant remarks the while, as fair gentlemen used to make who were born in 
| our Augustan age.” As similar observances marked the other Royal 
| marriages of such children of George the Second as entered into the 
happy state, a simple record of the fact to mark the tone of the times | 
will suffice. 

This custom, which had grown out of the solemn pageant which used 
to take bride and bridegroom to their thresholds and there leave them | 
with honest blessings and good wishes, was omitted at the wedding of | 
George the Third with Queen Charlotte. But even on that occasion the 
bride, who had been travelling all day, had to sup in public, and could 
hardly hold up that remarkably plain face of hers, when two in the morn- 
ing struck, and she was permitted to retire. 

Soon afterwards, when the Duke of Brunswick married the Princess 
Augusta—a very beggarly wedding,—was followed by a right royal sup- 
per at Leicester House ; and never since that time have kings, queens, 
and such like august personages assembled to hold high festival in “ Lin- 
coln Fields.” On this occasion, however, dramatic festivites marked | 
the event ; and with our usual happy felicity, the bridegroom was en- 
tertained at Covent Garden with a comedy bearing the remarkably 
appropriate title, “‘ He’s nobody’s enemy but his own!’ At the opera, 
the crowd was so great that ladies got out of their sedans in Piccadilly, 
—and powdered beaux going before them and imitating the knights of 
old, as far as in them lay, drew their bodkin-swords and threatened to 
cut a way for the ladies to the doors of their boxes. 

The then daughter of George the Third, who entered into the marri- 
age state, died childless. The eldest, Charlotte, the Princess Royal, 
was rather unwillingly given, in 1797, to the Prince of Wurtemburg, 
the mysterious death of whose first wife, the sister of Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, caused him to be looked upon as a sort of modern Blue Beard. 
The bride was dowered, not with an annuity, but with a portion of 
£80,000. Neither feudal law nor statute nted this dowry, but the 
will of the people through their representatives in Parliament. In like 
manner the public purse was opened when the Princess Mary married 
her cousin, the Duke of Gloucester. But, when, two years later, the 
Princess Elizabeth was in very ripe years, united to the Prince of Hesse 
Homberg. the Ministers acknowledged that her previous settlement of 
£9,000 a-year was sufficient ; and unscrupulous as they had been in ask- 
ing the Commons for money, they bad not the face, in this instance, to 
apply for an especial dowry ; and with not much more ceremony than 
became an ordinary lady and gentleman, the match, on which the public 
| looked with indifference, was concluded. 





There remains but one more marriage to be noticed, that of the daughter 
of George the Fourth, the Princess Charlotte of Wales, who was married 
at Carlton House, late on a May evening, in 1816, to Prince Leopold, 
the present King of the Belgians. The whole ceremony, save that it did 

| not take place in a consecrated building, was as dignified and refined as 
| could be desired. The bride’s waist, indeed, was just under her arms, 
| and the “ groom” had a livery sort of look, in his knee-breeches,—bat 
| fashion then saved them from the ridiculous look which they wear in the 
| pictures of the time. The Prince looked about him with his usual in- 
| quiring glance, as if to see what people thought of him. The bride was 
| ia high spirits, showed her fuot, as she was wont to do, and, as one who 
| heard her, informs us, gave out a charmingly distinct “ Yes, I will,” in 
| answer to the all important query of the ceremony, which raised a smile 


on the faces of all around. 
ee 


OMELETTES. 
SCENE I.—THE DINING ROOM. 
“ Well, my dear Charles, what do you think of our new cook?” said 
| Mrs. Barnham, to her husband, in the interval between the fish and the 
| boiled leg of lamb. “She has now been with us more than a week ; and, 
although you stipulated for a month’s trial before fixing the exact 
amount of her wages, it will be only treating the woman handsomely to 
make up your mind as quickly as you can.” 

“ Handsomely, perbaps, but not fairly, either to myself or to her ; see- 
ing that I wisa to give her the maximum to which her deserts shall en- 
title ber. She has succeeded very respectably hitherto, without any one 
decided failare. I don’t remember that she spoiled a single dish, so 
far avoiding both waste and indigestion. It is a considerable merit ; but 
ber range of art has as yet been limited. I should like to make her take 
a wider sweep over the realms of anor s before fixing the final 

What do you think of her yourself, my love?” 

“Her creams are delicious, her pastry is light, her soups are good, 
her mock-turtle is excellent.” 

“ For a woman, yes; but I am inclined to the opinion that to make 
mock-turtle to perfection is the work of a masculine intellect. But she 
Per bight very palatable soups at an economical rate, and therein I praise 
her y- 

“ She boils potatoes exquisitely. She sends up her green vegetables 
of a good colour, and yet done enough.” 

“ Her curry yesterday would have been tolerable,”’ said Mrs. Mac Grun- 
pie, Mr. Barnham’s half-sister, an officer’s widow, who had spent a great 
part of her life in the colonies, and who, in her latter days, had uired 
a habit of finding fault with eve thing, simply because she could not 
help it. She was sincerely at to the family, and was, nevertheless, 
sometimes very cross, of which they took not the slightest notice. She 
had no child. Her grand favourite was Albert, Mr. Barnham’s second 
son, now home for the holidays; her fortune was entirely at her own 
disposal. “ Yes,” she continued, with emphasis, “the curry would have 
been tolerable, but it was not hot enough.” 

“ You will excuse me, but ihat was its most successful characteristic,” 
pleaded the gentleman at the bottom of the table. “ It was hot enough, 
with fire-beat, for any one, although not hot enough for you with eurry- 
powder heat. I hold also that, if you order a curry, you should have a 
|curry ; and if you want a devil, you should have a devil. The distinc- 
tion is clear, the difference is marked. Cook produced a curry, and not 
a devil ; but I have no doubt she can let you have a devilled marrow- 
bone, in orthodox style, as hot as you please, whenever you like to order 
one.”’ 

pe Only think, aunt,” whispered Albert, “ of papa’s instigating cook to 
play the ———”’ 

ms Hush, Albert—for shame!” remonstrated his sister Susan, a girl of 
fifteen. “I am sure,” she continued aloud, “ I like cook very much, She 
is not ill-tempered, and she never turns me out of the kitchen radely, 
like the one =e is gone. She warns me when I am likely to spoil my 
dress, and she allows me to see how things are made. It was very amus- 
ing, the other day, to watch her packing a chartreuse in the mould so 
that the meat within should be entirely concealed by the vegetables out- 
| side, I su the dish which we call a chartreuse is a libellous joke 
| against the Carthasian monks, who profess to eat nothing but vegetables. 
| I should like to try and make one myself.” 

This conversation was eagerly listened to by the butler, William, who 
| had lived in the family for several years, accompanying them in their 
| travels abroad, and to whose introduction and recommendation the new 
| cook Betsy, was mainly indebted for her month upon liking. He was 
| evidently interested in the topic of debate, and his countenance displayed 
| considerable satisfaction as the favourable opinions touching Betsy were 











of the house. “ I assure you it is very nicely made.” 

| “1 don’t like mayonnaise of anything ; it is too insipid.” 

| “A wing of this wild fowl, then ; it is dove to a tara,” 

| “IT will, if you please ; though I am afraid she has roasted all the 

| goodness out of it.’ 

“lw pow, Albert,”’ sald bis father, “ that, coming from school, you 
adderehty lees difficult to please than we are, Pray what have 

we to y, to Betsy's performances in comparison to your fare at Dr. 

| Wighy's?” 


| “J, papa?’ he replied, with a schoolboy’s grin of | d “ANT 
| have to say is, that Betsy is an uncommonly o0d-looklug girl.” 
“A good-looking gir !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Mac Grumpie, “ And pray, 
what may be her age 7” 
| © Four or five-and-twenty, perhaps,” said Mra, Barnham, 
| “Mach too young to be a first-rate cook! You ought not to expect 
on perhaps, she may be able to do something. Do you 





| remember what Ude says in the preface to his fool work on cookery ? 
eighteen or twenty ac- 


concert room, and on the stage ; but pea Fan ever know @ young 
person of eighteen or twenty serve a dinner creditably ?’ '’* 





business. A great dinner, even such as would pass muster on ordinary 
public or political oce , is not ily a good dinner ; whereas, 
four or five dishes, if cooked to perfection, constitute an entertainment 
whose goodness no one can gainsay. To have good young cooks, we 
must train them and teach them, and not mystify them with treatises like 
Ude’s. There are one or two things, which if Betsy can do, she shall 
mount to the highest figure on my salary scale.” 

oe a listened with all his ears as he performed his duties around 

e table. 

“What a versatile production of nature is an egg,’ continued the 
host, fairly launched in a governor’s lecture. 

“ Versatile, indeed, papa!” said Albert. “It rolls about in such a 
way, her it required the genius of Columbus to fix it and make it stand 
upright. 

“ Keep an egg for three weeks,” the head of the house proceeded, 
without regarding the interruption, “under certain circumstances, and 
it is metamorphosed into a living creature. Keep it under other cir- 
cumstances, and it degenerates into the most offensive weapon you can 
throw at your enemy. In cookery it affords a material of protean 
power ; it——” 

“ Ab now !”’ said Mrs. Mac Grumpie, impatiently ; “ you are going to 
tell us the three hundred and sixty-five different ways of cooking an 


“I beg your pardon ; I am thinking of only one, which, however, is 
capable of infinite variety. If Betsy can but make a faultless omelette, 
in its several orders, genera, and species, she will at once bave passed 
first-class with me.” 

“ Of course she can,” said Mrs. Barnham. “There is plenty of time; 
let her do it now. William, if you please, tell cook to serve us an ome- 
lette together with the pudding and the tart.” 

William, with rather a doubting expression of countenance, left the 
room to execute his message ; he returned with even a blanker look. 

“ Of course she can’t,” said Mrs. Mac Grampie, “ you'll see—no more 
than she can make an olla — a kouskoussou, 8 hommany cake, er 
akabob. It is a pity you did not put her to an omelette souffiée.” 

“ Not at first ; it would not have been fair,’ expostulated Mr. Barn- 
ham. It is the most difficult of all ; and her means and appliances may 
not all be ready—the oven, for instance.” 

“I should like to make her say a few pages of her cook’s catechism. 
I wonder what answers she would give to such questions as, Whit is the 
fundamental difference between a sweet omelette and a savoury one? 
How do you proceed to make a kidney omelette? What do you under- 
stand by an omelette of herbs? At what time during dinner ought 
omelettes to be served, specifying the respective entry of each? What 
is the grand secret of success with a fish omelette? Is the same treat- 
ment applicable to an oyster omelette, or not? Can you suggest, as a 
proof of your inventive power, any novel omelette as yet unpublished in 
the cookery books? At what date Anno Domini was the omelette & la 
Tartare introduced from Tartary? What is the derivation of the word 
omelette, and by whom was the original dish first made? How many 
eggs will it require to make an omelette for a party of seven who have 
been out for a long day’s woodcock shooting? What is the distinction 
between an omelette & la Celestine and a Macedoine d’omelett Men- 
tion a few of the most improved methods of employing tomatoes in con- 
Junction with omelettes. How do you proceed when you are required 
anes 
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“My dear aunt,” said Albert, laughing, “it is lucky for us that Dr. 
bb examination papers are not quite so difficult as yours.” 

“ While we are talking so learnedly about omelettes, | daresay ours is 
—_ William, your mistress requested it to come in with the tart and 
pudding.’ 

“ Presently, sir,’’ replied the man, with a rueful countenance. 

“ And now for the wonderful work of art,” chuckled Mrs. Mac Grum- 

ie, while the servant placed the dish on the table as slowly and re- 
uctantly as if it had been Betsy's death-warrant to be signed and sealed. 

“ If you please, sir,” he whispered in his master’s ear, “ Betsy is very 
sorry, indeed, but she begs you will excuse this failure for once. She as- 
sures you she will turn out quite a different sample of omelette to-mor- 
row. She hopes you will forgive this accident. Her hand has been a lit- 
tle out for omelettes lately.’ 

The truth was, that her band had never been in for omelettes. The 
head of the house looked hard at the dish. The cross-grained widow 
exclaimed from behind her | eam 

“ What do you call that ? 

“ She has been sitting upon it, I declare,” said Albert. 
os eS said Susan, “ with the ironing-box, and finished it oft 

mang 

“ Don’t be too unkind, my children,” said mamma. “ Every artist is 
liable to be thwarted by unforeseen accidents.” 

“ True, my dear,” replied Mr. Barnham ; “ and blessed are the peace- 
makers, And it is an ill wind that blows nobody good. If any of you 
want a pair of gutta-percha soles, I think I can cut them for you out of 


Betsy’s omelette.” 

“ T assure you, sir,’”’ respectfully i ded William, in a whisper, 
“the satne thing shall not occur to-morrow, I can promise you, sir, an 
excellent omelette.” 

“I should hope so, William. Why, Sir Joun, you know, with his 
friend, Mr. Percy Perticlare, are to dine here to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 am aware of it; and Sir John’s man Joseph is eoming to 
help to wait. There can be variety of omelettes, if you and my mistress 
please.” 

“I vote that there be,” said Mrs. Mac Grumpie. “ We shall have 
some amusing specimens, The only pity is the spoiling of ford eggs 
and butter, which would make @ pudd'ng for some poor family.” 

William got the dessert on the table as fast as he could, and retired 
from the dining-room. He had considerable difficulty in comforting 
Betsy, who was crying heartily at her discomfiture and humiliation. 





SCENE Il.—THE KITCHEN. 

The next day, William laid the dinner-table, and had everything in 
readiness and apple-pie order an hour before the usual time. In the 
course of the morning he had been able to obtain a little confidential 
talk with his old friend Joseph, Sir Jobn’sservant. Joseph was tall, and 
gaunt, and prim, with a stentorian voice, like a metropolitan toastmas- 
ter, or the man who cries “ Silence there !”’ ia court, making more noise 
than all the rest put together. William was considerably younger than 
Joseph, havin eee patronized by him under the transition-form of 
“ Footman u a Butler,’ whence their continued intimacy and fre- 
quent interchange of hands’-turns one to the other. 

Betsy had thoroughly studied and made every preparation for the bill 
of fare. She was po re of every point, except one; but on that one 
point she bad still misgivings, in spite of the assurances by which she 
was sustained ; and her uneasiness increased to a nervous degree when 
the half-hour bell rang to dress—not the, bat for the, dinner, The host 
and hostess were devoid of care; to them it was merely an every-day 
matter to receive welcome guests who did not come ely for eating . 
sake, and whom they were eure to please in one way, if they failed in 
another. Albert's and Susan’s thoughts were mainly occupied by their 
somewhat novel position of dining with company. Mra. Mac Grumpie 
was the only one of the family who felt any interest in, or indeed remem- 
bered, the approaching trial of Betsy's skili, on which her future fame 
and fortune would probably de: . She slipped on an extra couple of 
diamond rings ; she had an extra fold of gold-and-silver tiesue in her tur- 
ban ; and her face wore an extra-expression of judicial sternness, com- 
bined with a touch of pity for the culprit, who was sure to be condemned, 
though her youth might lead for a merciful sentence, In short, the 
diners assembled at Mr. Barnbam's were like the careless public ina 
theatre, who hiss a tragedy, cutting short its life at the second act, and 
who make up for thelr curtailed entertainment by encoring comic song, 
without the slightest consideration for managers’ or for actors’ feelings. 
But William,and Betsy were those very managers and actors o— 
for the success of a new scenic effect—of a romantic situation introd 
into their gastronomic drama, Mra. Mac Grumpie was the malevolent 
critic who, although admitted with an order, was, nevertheless, deter- 
mined beforehand to cut up the performance ia @ slashing article in to- 
morrow's paper. 


rt of it—la: “ A ne’ rof catgut in an orchestra calls himself an artist ; 
ceother, who makes plroeeties and jumps like a kangaroo on the , ie dig- 
nified with bey = I have — 7 ure” cpatasl® yous 
jolinist, at t of fourteen, execute a work © 
ho has creresmns * the difficulties of his before a much more advanced 














* Mrs. Mac Grumple misquotes slightly. The original passago—or, rather, | sole 


cap, ond wuhews great experience! And yet, to a man who has had under his 
direction,” &c., &e. ' 
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__ She Alotow. 











The kitchen, like the stage behind the scenes, was an apparent chaos 
of confusion, over which order and a master-mind predominated, produc- 
ing in the end the most pleasing results, as far as non professional spec- 
tators were allowed to see. 

“Take courage, Betsy,” sald William, cheerfully ; “we shall come off 
with flying colours yet. Joseph is a tramp-card ; he will do almost the 
whole of the waiting, allowing me to be here as much as ible, 

“I'm very glad of it!’ ejaculated Betsy, with « flashed cheek and an 
agitated voice. “The Julienne soup is ready, whenever you want it; 
the turbot is on the way, simmering gently, just as it should be, com- 
pletely under command ; lobster sauce quite tit for the sauce-boat ; for 
the salmon omelette, Sally the kitchen-maid, i» waiting, as you told 
her, to beat the cums ; there isa an in case of need ; and 
I have seen to the frying-pans myself.” 

“ No (rying-pan for merit ou please. Look here, Betsy.” And he | 
prc duced from out 4 cover et a couple of circular earthenware 
stew-pans, lined inside with a greenish glaze. “ Mind, Betsy, | make you 
& present of these ; one is to be kept for sweet omelettes, the other for 





savoury. You know,” be added, in an under tone, “T have an idea of 
setting up an hotel, one of these days—that is, if 1 can meet with a woman 
to my mind, The lease of that eapital botel, which is master’s property, 
will be out in another eighteen mouths, So, the last time we came back 
from France, I brought home a store of these carthen casseroles. When 
I have got my wife and my hotel, I will order omelette-pans to be made 
at the potteries after this very pattern. Our omelette alone will make 
the house.” : 
Betsy blushed and laughed, in = of her anxiety ; but Joseph, enter- 
ing with solemn face, said emphatically 
“They are all here. Serve dinner. Give me the soup. You are not 
wanted yet,” 
“ Here it is,” replied William, suiting the action to the word. 
Exit Joseph, 
“ And now, quick, for the omelette. Betsy and Sally, attention—both 
of you. You have ready a couple of mackerel milts,* scalded five mi- 
nutes, but not boiled, for fear of making them hard ; a piece of eold un- 
derdone salmon, as big as a turkey’s egg; and a small shallot minced 
into atoms. Chop up these ingredients so as to mix them well, and 
throw them into a saucepan with a bit — butter, just enough to 
keep them from burning when it is melted in the pan. You, Sally, at- 
tena well to that; that’s your business, At the same time, braid up 
with another good-sized lump of butter, a little chopped ley, and 
green spring onions ; put it, when done, into a deep oval dish, into which 
the omelette is to go ; equeeze over it the juice of a lemon, and set it on 
your hot plate to melt and warm thoroughly. Do you, Betsy, beat away, 
as I told you. Keep the yolks of this dozen eggs separate from the 
whites. ‘The yolks are sufficiently beaten already, if the tea-spoonful of 
salt and pepper is well-miogled with them. Beat up the whites till they 
are quite in a froth, Now mix all together, whites and yolks, And now 
put to them the sautéd mess of salmon and milts, stirring the whole till 
the mixture is perfectly blended. So far, all goes well up to the present 
point. Now for the frying. Put your earthen pan on the fire, and in 
the pan a lump of butter. No, Betsy, no: nota lump like that, no bigger 
than a walnut. You can’t make an omelette without breaking eggs, as 
the Duke of Dalakoff said when he led his men to the tower. You can’t 
fry an omelette without melting butter, as I say. Look! I take a good 
lump of almost half a-pound like this. You need not waste it afterwards. 
Keep your omelette stirring in the bowl where you had mixed it, and as 
soon as the butter is hot, aud alittle brown, pour in the amalgamation 
of fish and eggs. Drive your locomotive gently, Bessy : don’t catch fire, 
and don’t stick by the way at the edges, Ease it up all round with your 
slice, and keep it shifting from side to side, and backwards and forwards 
ust a little, That will do nicely, It is a bright golden colour beneath, 
’m sure, although I can’t see it. Your omelette is now as round as a 
full moon, and a little stiffer than a good firm custard. Double it in 
two, eo as to make it into a half moon, remove it yy Ao your hot 


ee dish with the oiled parsley and butter at the bottom. It is a 
plump, light, juicy, tender, long-shaped, semi-solid, whicb, I'll bet 
will—— 


“ The fish !’’ demanded Joeeph, peremptorily. 

“ Here, Turbot at bottom, and salmon omelette at top, which I wit 
set upon the table myself. We shall see.” 

Betsy bade a burried adieu to her handiwork, not unconscious of its 

and turned to the other objects which demanded her care. Afver 
loverval Joseph re-a with a couple of dishes. 

“The next course, Betsy. All right at — Turbot hardly 
touched ; will do for our supper heated up in the sauce, Salmon ome- 
lette clean gone ; not a crumb of it left uneaten. William will come as 
foon as he can.” 

The utter consumption of her opening eseay had the same effect on 
Betsy as a round of applause has on the prima donna who is making her 
débat. It inspired her. A few magic touches to the dishes that were to 
follow rendered each of them a masterpiece. Joseph almost said as 
much as he carried them off, with Sally’s aid, to the expectant epicures 


in the bert Pe 

Boon, the kitchen door re-opened, and in came William looking consi- 
derably pleased and considerably warm. 

“ They are at the haunch, It is time for us to begin the strawberry 
which is to go in with the sweets, Again beat up a dozen eggs, whites 
and yolks separately, frothing the whites as before, But mix with the 
——— table-spooutul of + lump sugar, Remember, 

tay, that as pepper aud salt give the tone to a savoury omelette, so 
engar gives the tone toa rve or fruit omelette, If an omelette were 
& piece of musio—I am glad it is something more substantial—the condi- 
mentis the key-note to the composition, Sugar makes a doloe movo- 
ment, in flate; ealt prepares you for a bold allegro in sharps, Suppo 
ing you were a painter, instead of being a cook, sugar and salt are each 
reepectively the atmosphere in which your picture is bathed. Sugar is 
the golden rky which warms your Claude; salt is the lurid alr, or the 
sweeping clouds which ona your Poussin landstorm, or your Stan- 
field shipwreck. You don’t quite understand me? Never mind; you 
haven't travelled. There, the beating will do, Put on your pan and 
fry ~~ as Sidney Smith said when a new man of genius came to town, 
Sally, give me that strawberry jam, where the strawberries are whole, 
The full moon |*# cooked enou In the middle of her dirk I lay balf 
the contents of this pot of jam ; a liberal allowance, four bumping spoon- 
fule, Let it lay a minute to get well warm through. Double the whole 
into a half moon, keeping the jam well tacked up inelde, Dish it; and 
dust it well at top with a snow-shower of the whitest sugar you have. 
If they bad but flaished with the hausch——"’ 

“ Your creams, pudding», tartiets, and the rest of them!” sald Jo- 
eeph, in an tnexorable voice, like @ custom-house officer when he de- 
mands your keys, 

“Al ary ° But leave a vacant place on the table for a dish that |» 
coming ana little surprise, I'll be there with it directly, To work, 

oung ladies! Beat me again a dozen “gee, exactly as before, only put 

ng an extra dose of sugar to the yolks, to give a richer tone to the com- 

tion, | want you to dash off something bigh-coloured and glowing, 
ike one of Danby's gorgeous sunsets, Now fry, keeping it as light as 
ble. I want you to hit upon a rich result, that shall melt in 

mouth, stimulate the stomach, and calm the nerves, Sally, heat a 
deeper dish than the one we used for omelette the frat. Warm a tumbler 
of beat old Jamaloa rum—no ; this time make it a tambler and @ bal’ 
till It is milke-warm, Out we 7 red-hot salamander. Double your 
omelette, Betsy, and dich it, Note the large quantity of pounded sugar I 
dust over its upper surface, Islip it under the caletanter, not too close 
to the iron, watch it, The heat soon converts the stratum of dust 
into an orange-brown crust of sugur-barley, it is done, Follow me, 
Selly to the dining-room door with the plokin of warm rum, a lighted 

le, and a slip of paper, As soon as we are there, pour the ram into 
the dish, all round the omelette, Set fire to it with the paper ; open the 
com and jeans the rest to me,” 

txeunt William and Sally, in single file procession. 

At their departure, Betsy dropped into « chair, to take advantage of a 
moment’s rest. Her work was, in point of fact, done ; and she contem- 
nu ~~ ae eam degree of complacency. Her interval of 

ued some time. 
ture to the iteben At last, Sally, in merry mood, re- 

“ You bave been gone some time,” sa! » 
of = Ben — places a theme ~~ Wreeeees 

* 1 couldn’t help listening at the door, after William went in,” replied 
Sally. “ Was there ever a kitchen-maid that could help listenio at the 
door? There was such laughing and fun! Mr. Perticlare sa 
cope, and Cas Re Se Eas Se sree on 6 vam omelette since he was io 

aris last-summer. said it was an mach-ache—or 
qneite—t Gav's know which.” — . 

* Bravo, » my girl!” exclaimed William, laden with ret 
goods irom the dicing ocens, “Sir John declares that the only ‘anit be 


tne Any gther delicate mulls will do, in case of need, William, probably, took 














has to find with the flavodr of your omelettes is, that they have a slight 
taste of being too small, Master sends you a glass, of port wine, and 
couple of perfectly empty dishes. To-morrow, he says, he will propose 
to you an arrangement which he hopes will prove satisfactor 


” 
“ And Mra, Mac Grumpie ? What remark did she make 
“ Oh, she took such a liberal allowance of the blazing gravy with hor 


bit of omelette, that, coming on the top of ber champagne, It put her into 
good humour for once. ‘My dear Mrs. Barnham, it’s 
said ; ‘IT congratulate you on your lucky hit with cook. I am sure she || 
must have stadied under Ude.’” 


jee-lee she-us,’ she 


“ Ude be—blanked !"’ growled Joseph, bending under the burden of a 


cargo of plates and dishes, “ Betsy, if you want a sign for your hotel, 
by and bye, I advise you to stick up a oon picture of an Omelette au 
Rhum, as big as a buroing mountain; and I’) 


come and sup with you in 





the bar one evening, and eat a whole one to myself.” 


Sanne 


A WINTER'S JOURNEY. 
BY & D. HOYOHUE, 

In the autumn of 1843 I was encamped at the mouth of the Little 
Black River, a tributary of the Upper St. John. I had accompanied the 
party sent out by Government, under Colonel Bucknall Estcourt, to 
run a line of boundary between the United States and the British Pro- 
vinees, pursuant to the Treaty of Washlogton, concluded by Lord Ash- 
burton Ita the previous year. 

In the month of June we left Fredericton, the capital of New Bruns- 
wick, and had gradually worked on in this direct on, surveying, cut- 


ting, and forcing a wy, by every available means, up the impeded | ;, 


channel of the river, which had to be deepened, at times, before the 
tow-boats laden with our stores could be dragged over the shallow- 
bars. Occasionally, also, a décharge was requisite at some stronger 
rapid, that often flung the horses heels over head backwards into the 
stream, and gave the rider a swim for his life ere he could reach land. 

At this point, however, an insuperable obstacle presented itself to any 
farther progress with that species of craft, in the shape of a wild = 5 
three miles in length, and filled with boulders. So I landed everything, 
secured them under canvas, and pitched my tent on the shore, within a 
stone’s throw of the last house on the St. John, 

Here I remained for fifty-six days, during which time the different 
parties passed up in bateaux* and canoes, to their several stations above 
as far as Lake ganelshegek, on the north-west branch of the St. Jobn ; 
while forty men were sent to St. Thomas’s, on the St. Lawrence, by the 
route of Riviere du Loup, to yy a road thirty-five miles across the 
bills to that place. Meanwhile, the — above being a perfect wil- 
derness, only traversed by a few roving Indians, these ties on the 
river were obliged to be provisioned from my post, a service of extreme 
difficulty ; for, so shallow was the water become, that the bateaux-men 
had to Lie the loads almost the entire way to the furthest station, and 
as they were usually more than a week on the journey, they managed to 
reduce them about one-half in bulk by their own consumption. Several 
canoes containing American officers and men—for it was a joint com- 
mission—likewise passed, on their return from the forks of the river, 
with the loss of divers knapsacks, axes, and utensils, in the rapids. These 
belonged to a detachment of soldiers sent to serve as woodsmen and ca- 
noemen—a plan that failed. 

he season closed rapidly. The leaves, tinted with the richest crim- 
son and orange, were whirled from the trees. Winter birds, of the same 
brilliant hues—cross-bills—flocked about the tents. Ice began to show 
itself in the river, now swollen by heavy rains, and several sharp flurries 
of snow warned me that there was to be no Indian summer, and that the 
sooner I was away the better. Bears and moose also began to show 
themselves on the neighbouring shores while beating up for winter-quar- 
ters, and some Indians, with a package of beaver-skins from the hunting- 
grounds above, paddled down en route to Madawaska. 

At length, two bateaux were sent to carry me to my future station, 
and after seeing the settler’s crop of potatoes frozen in the ground, 
and four inches of snow 
loaded my birch canoe with what little property I had, and accompanied 
ine the boats, deeply freighted with tents and provision, commenced my 

ourney, 

Lagat, supple poles, shod with iron, are used to propel small oraft u 
the St. John, and it is wonderful to witness the skill wich which a p 
cal hand will ote his unsteady canoe up the swiftest rapids by this 

& 





means ; though standing aft and without knowing where to plant the 
pointed ferule which the next instant may slip on the ru bottom and 
upset him. Bat this is a dificult art, known to few es the people 


on the Penobscot and St, Jobn. 

The flooded state of the stream was such that with all the force the 
men could use they were barely able to ascend the great hy 
mentioned, which for a distance of three miles wound in a dark gorge 
through which the river had cut its way, and in the very midst, one of 
edge dey bok the torrent, and its crew were obiiged to 
jamp out up to their waist, and hold on with all their , to oe 
vent it from being swamped and carried away. Everything by this time 
was covered with icicles, and the temperature of the water below the 
freesing point. We went few miles that avy, and when the light began 
to fail landed in a convenient spot, and while some shovelled away the 
snow with their paddles and pitched the tents, others lit fires and 

“oy! aaa for the beds ; thus we made ourselves comfortable 
jor the night. 

A ay of Canadian Vi from the Hudson Bay Company sent by 
Sir George Simpson, bad joined the Boundary Commission at the Grand 
Falls, and two of those extraordinary men were with me now. These, 
with my faithful attendant and canoeman, Stanislas Roy, soon forgot 
their fatigues, and seated Indian-fasbion by the blazing fire, sang paite 
songs late into the night, some of which were so irresistibly droll that 
they caused even the New Brunswick men to smile: though all this time 
they lay without saying a word, They had been ducked in the rapid, and 
were of a less excitable disposition than their mercurial comrades, 

The next day was bitter cold, and the surface of the river covered with 
drift ioe, which cut the prow of my frail birch almost through as it forced 
its path along. But as the water coated it with a sheet of ioe both in- 
side and out, it did not leak, and suffered leas from the floating masses. 
Wherever the water was /till it was found blocked up with ioe, and the 
batewux broke their way through, by main force, to the next rapid—a se- 
vere and discouraglug labour—yet the men worked Incessantly in the 
hope of reaching one of the stations before night. But we were obliged 
to camp seven miles below, nevertheless, in a passing shower of sleet and 
rain, ‘ Llow are we to reach the Forksin such weather?’ —This was m 
last thought as I rolled myself in a blanket, looked up at the stars, 
closed my eyen, 

In the morning, the boats were hard and fast in the foe, which had 
formed thick along shore during the night, and we cut them out with axes 
and proceeded on. jay Was somewhat milder, and I noticed as 
cles of black ephemera crawling languldly on the fixed oe now border: 
the stream, At noon we the astronomical station at the mow 
of Great Black River, where Liewtenant Pipon, Royal Engineers, and 
party, were established for the winter In log huts—that of the ea 
claiming some pretensions to the picturesque, as it was made of fir 
logs placed upright and thatched with wild » having a keg at the 
apex for a chimney, 1 dined that day, for the first time, upon beaver’s 
tall, cooked in the most approved manner by boiling and frying. It was 
& fatty, gelatinous substance with a fishy taste—a proof of the duplex 
character of the animal, by the way, for its flesh is devold of it, and it 
feeds upon vegetable substances. 

The next moraing was misty with rain, and about midday I shook 
hands with Mr, Pipon, got into the canoe, and with one bate continued 
my dreary route. Again we were straggling with a flerce rapid, the most 
dangerous on the St. John, when the water is as high as it then was; this 
was followed by a ull interval, which gave gio quickly to the 
usual broken and rushing current, Then night darkened around the 
scene, and hastily choosing a spot among the firs once more we en- 


; 


camped, 
On the following day we got on bravely, for though the labour was ar- 
duous, the weather was warmer, The 


chan Hage trees of white pine hedged the shores with their Inter- 








= by — por with wp hard-wood trees, 
never forge sensations I experienced as this pictare 
<pened epee os, OB endings we buase of 6 potpsete ebebeag coors 
t teeny aphedhe A prospect of good cheer that wel- 
comed us in the shape quarters of moose meat suspended to the 
of a tree, as we wound up a narrow channel between the islands 
* Flat-bottomed skiff, with a wide and sharp at the ends. They are 
made suffic to be “ . ; 
— ph if necessary ; that is, carried by two 


ked hard upon it, on the 26th of October i | ™ 


and the main land. Here we found two Milicete Indians, who had lately 
wow £ | je and were busily engaged in jirking the meat and dress- 
ry os, 

at evening we feasted upon fresh steaks with a gusto pecullar to 
those who have been long on salt provisions, and to wvoyageurs upon such 
a weary track. I have often tasted moose meat since, but it seemed to 
possess an especial flavour when served up on a piece of bark, and eaten 
ae sharp stick, in lieu of a fork, by that camp fire at the Seven ls 





an 

At day break we bid farewell to this romantic spot. A slight rain had 
fallen, and the surrounding woods, to the smallest twig, were coated with 
crystals, giving them a hoary and fantastic appearance. long we 
passed an Indian paddling down to his brethren below; he had been em- 
ployed to carry chronometers between the stations, a service now im- 
possible, The cold was very severe, and the bleak gusts that swept 
down the river out the face like a knife, The drift ice which had late it 
disappeared, n began to impede the navigation, and what was st 
worse, the men’s bands were raw and bleeding from a constant use of the 

oles now rough as a rasp with congealed spray. A long and distress- 
ng rapid cl the day’s work, and lighting our fires we thawed the ice 
from the tents, ulins and bags, and took a new lodging on the “ cold, 
cold ground.” There were no paddle songs that night! 

The next day, Nov. 1, was more severe, but without wind. The river 
ran thick with ice. The rapids were incessant, and so long, dome of 
them, that the men would hold on midway by a snag or a tuft of grass, 
to take breath, being fairly exhausted. Every hour, also, we were ob- 
liged to stop, light a fire, and boil some tea, the only luxury we 
sessed, which restored warmth and vigor to the system, and gna us 


he solitude of these shores was unbroken by a sound ora sight of 
any living creature. Once we noticed an eagle — far up in the sky 
over the pines, as if watching our motions ; that was all. The scene was 
again changed. The forest on the right bank bad been destroyed by fire, 
and its scathed and blackened trunks stood forlornly desolate above the 
snow. This melancholy district terminated at a point, wooded with a 
magnificent grove of red pine standing like columns, each tree as straight 
as an arrow, and more than one hundred feet bigh. They reminded me 
of the description of Lucifer’s spear, in “ Paradise Lost,” bat I was too 
cold to remember the words. My teeth chattered, my feet ached, my 
hands were benumbed ; I should have frozen outright, as I sat wed: 
or urn cea hanani cae out and walked along the shore from 

to time. 

This, as it involved a rough chase after the boats, across swamps, 
thickets, and fallen trees half buried in five inches of snow, soon brought 
— circulation, at the expense of divers bruises and rents in my 
clo 

At length we cleared away the snow once more, lighted fires, and threw 
our weary selves beside them to rest. The men were fagged out. For 
six days had one led on against every disadvantage, until the skin 
was pealed from their |lmbs. They had polled and dragged, and cut a 
way with the clothes continually wet and frozen upon them, and still we 
knew not how far we had yet to go. The nearest place of refuge was at 
the forks of the river ; now from this we might be twelve miles distant, 
or only one, for none of us had ever been thus far before, or knew any- 
thing of the course we were pursuing. 

The day broke cheerlessly, and we embarked in a heavy snow-storm. 
The ice drove crashing against the bateau, and nd with an ominous 
sound along the sides of ~~ canoe, while the flakes fell so thickly that 
the air was obscured, and it was at imminent risk that we groped our 
way among the rocks. How — we could have held on it is impossible 
to say, but, when about two miles above the camping ground, a man 
was descried standing among the trees on the right bank, and the smoke 
of several fires became also visible. It was the Forks of the St. John. 

The party here were still under canvas, but Captain Robinson, the offi- 
cer in command, had jast got into his log-hut, and it was with no 
ae feeling of thankfulness that I stretched myself that night upon 

joor, 

Here I learned that the north-west branch was closed, that the road 
from St. Thomas was completed, and that parties with isions crossed 
daily from Lake Isheganelshegek, by a foot; ad of twelve 
miles. I was quite content to take to the ; ewe after a 
day’s rest, with my knapsack and staff, and, in company with a large 
party, I started on the track. This was difficult in the Some- 
times making a false step, you planged waist-deep in the snow; at 
others, you had to screw your limbs ia a painful manner across, and 
under fallen entan trees. Half way we met another party, who ex- 
—— with the first, when both returned. At 
the North-west Branch by leaping from rock to rock over a rapid, wi: 
staff, I came out upon the lake, one of the 


bel ball of lage, under tae peri of tonehaugh 
t , su 

the intended for the use of myself and party, as this was to be Say 

winter station. 


The next day being Sunday, our good colonel read We were 
assembled in a quadrangle, of shed-tents, with a Jarge Gre in the 
centre. The men knelt devoutly on the green ro and, in the even- 
ing, sang hymns at the different camps, which a pleasing effect. I 
was a ed several times during night, by sounds like the firing 
of cannon ; this was caused by the unequal contraction of the lake-ice in 
the intense frost. 

On the 7th of November a number of sleighs arrived with sions 
from St. Thomas, and, obtaining a week's leave, 1 accompanied them on 
their return, The drivers were St, Lawrence men, short swarthy 
and 4 Miwey phe prehen ste tte Wis Chaseering ona quien. 

Tr capa, emplo. w me in cbat ou. 
lating with one another, and swearing at the that wore stunted 
and hardy like their masters, but very — very grave; they 
= . er moreover, with long furry hair, and go entirely by 

voice, 

The voitures were a cross between a sledge and an Indian ‘obaugan, 
with low runners, and the ends of the shafts ourved and resting on the 
snow ; 4 primitive contrivance, well adapted for uabroken roads, but 
caloul to apoll the best, by scooping them into cahots, Our road 
wound over the rugged bills, and through balf-frozen swamps, covered 
everywhere with spruce and fir, their branches bent down with a weight 
of snow. The unbroken woods hid everything elee from view, At night- 
fall the long train drew up upon what the Canadians called “ La Grande 
Montagne.’’ The incessant cry of “ Montes!” “ March donc!” ceased, 
The men unharnessed their horses, cut wood with their tomabawks, and 
made a fire in a small opening among the trees, Here they cooked sup- 
eo and washed it down afterwards with a draught from the horse- 

et | See were —— 4 ae, oe to me Sppeeeee AY 
species of being, wantin, ty of man, ng teqeees, 
— without covering, wi thelr feet to the fire, oere-enns 
— The stars shone with a frigid keenness, the trees burst with a 

like @ percussion cap, in the frosty atmosphere, yet they snored 


on, 

Meanwhile the horses were left to thelr reflections, standing in the 
snow, pez ge ons Gn qoeeneeere ite honest face within the 
circle of firelight, with a pleading expression. I turned, with a sort of 
relief, to the mate creatures ; they were the more interesting of the two. 

My sleighman had descanted largely y the qualities of his “ bon 
cheval,” and being unable to sleep, and tired of my company, I deter- 
mined to put them to the test. Awaking him, therefore, | spoke the 

word, “ L’argent,” and, in a few minutes, we were moving on 
n through the snow-track, by the light of a full moon, 
Wo weltea ap Ges and Grove Sows, &8 ts pasll of our necks. Once 
dozed, and was thrown vivieatly off the sleigh, 
tact with a stamp. This made me wide awake enough, and I was suffer- 
also from an old pain in the knee, aggravated by hard travelling. 
the Rivitre da Sud, we into an * concession ” 
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pada. Enormous fo me Wy were and whitewashed, were attached to 
each farm-house, while the latter, of a liar form, evinced the French 
love of decoration in their exterior. The enclosure in front was oftea 
walled in by long piles of wood, split and seasoned for fuel. At cer- 
tain distances along the road, parcels of saplings were lying ready to 
bash it out with, by sticking them at intervals in the snow. This is a 


tion, enforced by law, to prevent travellers from wan- | h 


eceseary precau 

Soniag off the tract when the fences are covered by the drift of these ex- 
plains. It is a common practice on the lakes and rivers of North 

America, but I never saw it eleewhere used. 

Traversing the wide expanse, I reached the extensive village of St. 
Thomas, and pat up at an auberge near the church, a large edifice of 
stone, with a tinned «pire, which occupied the centre of a square, The 
house was filled with young French lawyers from Quebec, who were well 
provided against the weather, with great-coats of wild cat fur, and hooded 
capots of Russian manufacture. They half crazed me with their eternal | 
talking, to which one added a whistle, and another a symphony on the 
tongs. To escape this I took a drive with an intelligent gentleman en- 

on the boundary service, and stationed there, We went as far as 
St. Francois, the next parish, and called at the houses of some of the 
better class of habitants, They were all alike, itioned with wainscot- 
ing, and furnished with close stoves, instead of the open fire places of 
New Brunswick. The Rividre da Sud wound prettily through the flelde, 
with occasionally a tree drooping gracefully over its surface of snow, 
As the cariole flitted over the straight solitary roads, we passed some 
large crosses of wood erected at the side. These are set up at the parish 
boundaries in French Canada, and serve a devotional purpose with the 
asantry. As our driver passed each, he touched his hat respectfully. 
he vastness and still solemnity of the scene made a powerful impres- 
sion upon me. The moon rose over the white expanse, and far as the 
eye could reach east and west, the view was bounded northward by bold 
mountains rising abruptly from the edge of the St. Lawrence, and covered 
with a dense forest of firs, unbroken, and hoary with frost, except oa 
some steeps of bare rock upon which the light shone, while distant ridges 
were faintly descried, drawn upon the erey sky. 

Next morning | drove to Berthier, a distance of three leagues. $e- 
veral ships ed us on their way to the sea. On the right was Isle 
Madame, and to give some idea of the river I may mention, that at 
this place, about twenty-six miles below Quebec, it is five miles broad. 

At the landing-place of the village, I waited until the tide arose and 
floated a steamer which lay dry upon the mud. This did not take place 
until four o’clock, when, having taken in a quantity of flour in sacks, 
for one of the nunneries at Quebec, we steamed out into the St. Law- 
rence, which was curled into foaming waves by a biting north wind. We 
bad a number of passengers, and they formed as characteristic and strik- 
ing a group as a traveller could desire. There were the sturdy leather- 
faced halatants, in mocassins, and wrapped, without an exception, 
in long overcoats of grey homespun, to which was attached a hood, as 
an extra covering for the head in stormy weather, and round the loins 
they wore worsted sLashes of several bright colours. These men smoked 
long pipes, and chatted together in a cross-fire of repartee, that kept 
everybody in a roar. Then there was the seigneur, or great landholder, 
clad from head to heel in buffalo skin, with malouin boots reaching above 
the knee, and gauntlet gloves of rich otter fur, looking altogether the very 
counterpart of the Robinson Crusoe of a boy’sdreams. There was a tall 
silent Indian also, in a worn coat of deer-skin, fringed in the seams. 
} man stood apart with his arms folded; he had no sympathies 

ere. 

It soon became quite calm, and the moon rose and threw a pillar of 
light upon the waters. We passed along the Island of Orleans, which 
twinkled with lights from its numerous habitations, until, on rounding 
its western extremity, it became an imposing object in the rear. In the 
north channel appeared the lofty mass of Cape Tourment, a conspicuous 
part of the great mountain chain, two thousand feet high; and directly 
on the right, dimly visible, the fall of Montmorenci in its deep gorge. 
Looking upward now, my eye was immediately arrested ; a spacious ba- 
sin was before us, bounded by a bold headland that rose sheer from its 
foot, and along the base and up one of this were gathered 
innumerable lights, like lurid stars, which indicated the position 
ofacity. That dark fort-crowned promontory, was Cape Diamond— 
that city, Quebec. As the steamer approached, other objects grew out 
of the haze of moonlight, which invested all with a vague and fantastic 
character. In quick succession appeared the shipping clustered along 
the quays ; lines of house-roofs rising tier upon tier, their tin covering 
ehining like silver in the pale rays, and capping all, the dome of the 
Parliament House in the Upper Town, ia platlng ato glittering like the 
mosque of some Eastern city. The rest of the landscape was encrusted 
with snow. Several three-masted pilot-boats were moving over the 
water like phantoms, which added to the unreal aspect of the whole 


ecene. 

At the market-place in the Lower Town, I got into a cariole, and was 
driven up a precipitous street, and through an embattled gateway when 
I found myself within the walls of the Upper Town, on top of the 


ok. 

Had I been inclined to forget that I was in this renowned fortress, I 
should have been instantly reminded of it, for along range of can- 
non, with piles of shot, bordered one side of the street through which I 

" at the corner a sentry challenged. 

I had been directed to an excellent private hotel by the Grand Battery, 
but, dubious about the propriet admitting euch a ragged looking 
character, as I beard afterwards, the servant answered see some- 
what ambiguously, so that I turned from the door and drove to Payne's 
Hotel, on the Place d’Armes, where they took me in, And here | may 
mention, that the gentlemen of the Boundary Commission dressed a 
rally in a style more appropriate to their occupation than to the purlieus 
of a fashionable resort; and that after a bout of some months in the 
woods, their clothes presented a complicated system of patchwork, which 
made them feel rather shy on Lo pepe the settlements, The thing 
was to slink into town as obscurely as possible, under cover of twilight 
or some friendly vehicle, and #0 escape observation, until you could con- 
sult with the tailor, 

For three days I rambled about this remarkable place, and often got 
lost in Le oy the devious streets of the Lower Town. Everything 
was novel and interesting. The crowds of poopie, chiefly French, in 
every variety of winter costume ; the carioles d lng along the precipl- 
tous streets, their drivors babited in blanket coats, with red embroidered 
wings and facings, and beaded sashes; the soldiers in long boots and fur 
cape; the numerous ecclesiastion, in k soutanes and 
the feet, before whom every hat was lifted, as the 
Uhorougbfares the dogs drawing spe loaded with wood ; the oxen at- 
tached by their horns to the shafts of larger on of 
ladios and gentlemen coursing Lo fobavgans down the glacia of the citadel, 
or skimming along the snow sloper on raquetter, without slhking in ; the 
furs, buffalo skins, and mocasains, in all directions ; com- 
bine to form a pleture, uniqae of its kind, which is indelibly impressed 


upon the , 

On the 14th, having completed my kit, I recrossed to Point Levi, tra- 
velled day and night, and reached my station on the 16th, just as day was 
breaking in the wilds of the St. John, 

—_—— 
18 AUSTRALIA TO BE AN EMPIRE? 

A political project at once formidable and interesting a *, by the 
news of the last mall, to bave made ver ; orraves in the 
Australian colonies, Steps bave been taken by the Legislature of the 
two chief colonies, with the apparent approval of the others, towards 
forming the five colonies into a Federation, with one Chief Governor 
and General Legislatare—in other words, bringing the Colonies of Aus- 
tralia under the same form of government as the of North Ame- 
rica, with the exception of taining @ connection, more or less real, 
by the ere, Ny » Oaees sagen. -* is ee peg not to regard 

proposal with deep interest, even though tinged with some v- 
ings. Irresistibly it recalls to mind the confederation of the North Asae. 
rican colonies, which preceded their separation from the parent a 
But when we take heed what Australia is and may be—a country nearly 
as large as all Europe, advancing now more rapidly than almost any 
other country in population and wealth, and ee oe por to the 





Avglo-Saxon race a new clime where it may retain cal and 

qualities which have given it the leading place Europe 

to contemplate the probability that we 

in this project the swathing of an infaat empire, in which 

— — see our race, language, arts, and religion have 
sen again. 

The th of time during which the proposal has been discussed, 

though Tani the difficulties in the way, also shows— especially taken 

tion with the fact that the question does to be one 


i 
i 





General of Australia, “ with authority to convene a body, to be called the 
General Assembly of Australia, at any time and any place within your 
Majesty’s Australian dominions which he might see fit.” In 1853.fa Select 
Committee of the Legislative Council of the same colony reported their 
opinion that “ the establishment at once of a General Assembly to make 
laws in relation to the inter-colonial questions that have arisen, or may 
r arise,” is “ indispensable.” In the beginning of last year, a 
body called “ the General Association for the Australian Colonies,” act- | 
ing in London, memorialised the Colonial Secretary to bring a bill into | 


sembly, and to define, as far as possible, the various subjects to which 
this federal action should extend.” 
To this request, the reply of Mr. Labouchere was in effect that any 
measures towards such an end must proceed directly and officially from 
the colonies themselves. A Select Committee of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the colony of Victoria reported a few months ago an opinion in 
favour of “ the ultimate necessity of a Federal Union,’’ and that the Le- 
—- of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania 
requested to send three delegates each to assemble in conference with 
power “ to frame a plan of federation, to be afterwards submitted for 
approval either to the Colonial Legislatures, or directly to the 
people, or to both, as may be determined, and to recoive such further le- 
gislative sanction as may appear necessary.” ey 6 a Select Commit- 
tee of the Legislative Council of New South Wales have (as we leara 
from the papers by last mail) unanimously resolved to recommend to the 
consideration and approval of the House the course suggested by the 
Committee of the Assembly of Victoria, We thus learn, regarding a 
proposal which has as yet received too little attention in this country, 
that it has been long undergoing a process of ripening, that no objections 
have been made, that the two chief colonies have with apparent imit 


Parliament enabling any two or more of the Australian Colonies to take | whole series of movements were m 
steps towards formiog a convention “ with power to create a Federal As- | feat which in India, where the passive resistance of clroumstances ix go 





West is out of danger. Unfortunately, wo cannot depend upon bis liv- 
ing. The old Highlander has a positive lust for eunet, and is never 
happy unless he can get near enough to bear the whiz of the bullets, 
General Mansfield, his right band, keeps u a discipline to which Indians 
are scarcely accustomed, insisting that seal onveeat can be obtained only 
by clockwork a by individual feats, The other day he re- 
moved a superintending surgeon for being late with some doolies, and a 
correspondent who was present says in the retreat from Lucknow the 
troops were handled as if they had been pieces on a chessboard. A 
ade to dovetail even as to time,—a 


strong, few men would attempt.—Culewtla letter, Deo. 24. 


Taw Ficurie anv Dirriceuries at Cawnrore.—A letter from Cawn 
ore, dated Deo. 7, says: “ The disadvantage under which we have la- 
ured is the utter ignorance of the surrounding country, and the innu- 
merable covers every inch, and each one of which respectively are too 
well known to our enemies, and right well have they advantaged by it, 
as will appear too patently te be gainsaid when u faithful account of our 
11 days’ close siege and a true statement of our casualties is published. 
That our officers and men of all arms of the service have individually and 
collectively fully maintained the character of British soldiers by the 
most determined pluck and self-sacrifice, is beyond the possibility of be- 
ing canvassed. None but those who have been personally present at 
siege the second of Cawnpore, can rightly estimate the amount of daring 
and valour shown, for they have vividly and momently for 11 long days 
and nights witnessed it. You and others will read in cold print what 
we have experienced, 
“ Yet there is one point on which our officers and men have, methinks, 
sadly erred, and it ie in an overweening degree of self-reliance and con- 





declared in its favour, and that measures have now been taken for giving 
to the plan formal and legislative effect. 
One arg t for the thus sought would seem to be supplied 
by the geographical position of the Australian colonies, relative to one | 
another. The region is far too vast—even the present seats of popula- 
tion are too distant from each other—to admit of being governed from 
one centre ; and yet in some matters, especially so long as they remain 
connected with this country, all the colonies have some common inte- 
rests a and co-operation—ci t clearly in- 
ducing tow an adoption of the federal system. To attempt to go- 
vern all Australia from any one point, such as Sydney, would be pkysi- 
cally as well as morally impossible—Sydney is between 2,000 and 3,000 
miles distant from the colony of West Australia, and still more distant 
from districts where other colonies will hereafter be ; and those distances 
are practically increased to a great extent by the difficulty or im - 
bility of land travelling, and the dangers of coasting. So much is the 
inconvenience of distance felt that a plan for severing the northern or 
Moreton Bay portion of the colony of New South Wales, and erecting it 
into a separate colony, to be called Northern Australia (rather ‘eet 
cably, for it is nearly 1,500 miles from the northern extremity), is at 
present in process of execution. 
But, on the other hand, though the centres or capitals even of the co- 
lonies nearest each other are so greatly disconnected by distance, the 
frontiers of several of them—especially Victoria and New South Wales 
—are already bringing the population of each into such close agen 
that co-operation, in such matters, for instance, as roads and even rail- 
ways, is becoming of great importance. And, even as to the most widely- 
separated colonies, the great question of connection with this country, 
involving not merely such details as the postal service, but much of the 
ow principle or system of government, is common to them all. 
hence arises a doubt whether, in the event of the bond with the mother 
country being severed, or even much farther loosened, the pro 
federal union would not lose so much of its motives and of its utility as 
to be in danger of dissolution. Thus, whilst their position as dependen- 
cies is at present acting an ind t to these colonies to form a union 
which would seem to contain the seeds of future independence, that in- 
dep once ined, some of the strongest motives for union would 
cease, whilst the difficulties of governing as one State a territory so vast, 
no longer compacted, so to by any pressure from without, would 
be more rapidly and formidably — 
The functions pro to be assigned to the Federal Legislature were 
thus defined in the Report of the Committee of the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales in 1853 ; and the statement agrees so nearly with the 
proposals in the reports from the other colonial bodies, both before and 
since, that it may be taken as representing the points preliminarily 
agreed upon :— 



















tariffs, and coasting trade. 
roads, canals, &c., running through any two of the colonies. 

lighthouses on the 
ary a 

regulations, 

the said colon’ 
“7,—A general of Appeal from the courts of such colonies. 
“8,— er to legislate on all other subjects which may be submitted to 
them by oddresnes from the Legislative Councils and Assemblies of the other 
colonies ; and to appropriate to any of the above objects the necessary suma of 
mone: ,,t0 be raised by a percentage on the revenues of all the colonies inte- 


This is a pretty large scheme even read literally ; but its magnitude 
will scarcely be perceived unless we mark the very flexible nature of the 
8th article and keep in mind the tendency of a central authority to draw 
more and more power to itself. Colonies with fully-equi constitu. 
tions, with almost entirely unrestrained power of legislating each for it- 
self, and with a union like this for objects common to them all, would be 
colonies only in name, and would aggewes Ay oe cease to retain even that. 
But the next question, whether they would become one new State in re- 
ality, ls not an easy one. It is diffinult to —— all Europe governed 
from a centre, even on the federal system, There is indeed this mighty 
difference between Europe and Australia, that the 
is, and that of the other is never likely to be, ee wy race, religion 
and ancieat feuds; but on the other hand, distances in ustralia wou 
require to be multiplied by five or even ten in order to equalise them with 
the same distance in nee» expressed only by miles, and the capital of 
Australia cannot, at least for centuries to come, be geographically ia the 
centre, but must be on the coast and at the south-east corner of the leland- 


lation of the one 


im e between. 
‘or Instance, under the 7th article, cases would be appealed from the 
courts at Perth, the capital of Western Australia, to the t of A 


at Sydney or Melbourne, practically as distant as Westminster Hall, 
These are but some of the questions of a future which, if we may trust 
the Indications given by the recent history of Australia (to which we 
may reour) is vot so distant as not to justify interest and anxiety, 
Meanwhile, that part of the subject having reference to the relations be- 
tween this country and her gigantic possessions at the antipodes, can 
we part wo shall part ln peace, and that, ualted or 
be enemles in no! 
the world the blessings of industry, order, and freed 
nuary 20, 


ted, we shall 
om,—Seotaman, Ja- 
i - 
INDIA, 
Bombay dates to the 2d of Jan 


vices, but was shortly e 


—BSir James Outram, at Alumbagh, attacked and de: 


, who was ap 


suddenly returned to England without leave, because—as is said—only 
a command in the Panjab 
his expectations. 


-—_— 


is defeated its 


. Then, as the great circle closes in, Oude w 


vast battlefield 
self, with 9,000 Goorkhas, 


approaching the north 
only outlet of 





continent, with masses of population at the opposite extremities and an | 


er 
fairly be contem with a confident hope as to two points—that, if 
ng, and rivals oaly in exhibiting from elther side of | $0 actual settlers, was opened about the month 


=e ie on Gere es |e tt et et ca 
Dee, 2 ng four with trifling — Ge oberts mer, an winter on PY 
been poke om ‘oe comment 6 field force in Rajpootana, which is aesem- | 37 miles of other roads made in connection with the main roads, in order 
bling at Deesa, and which is to march on Nusseerabad.—No fresh dis- | to facilitate the settlement of that part of the 
turbances have occurred in any part of the Deccan and Central India.— | 137 miles ef good Summer road, and 83 of good winter road, Good and 
——— is tranquil.— Ashburnham nted to | substantial bridges having been built over all the streams, 

the British forces in China, bat was transferred to India, has 


was suggested to him, which did not answer | intended length of 10 miles, Of the “ 


one 
. h a foe, Jung Babadoor him- 
Socaes "1 Ay DP cnatern , the | during that period. Should he comply with 
Oude, and the enemy thus enclosed within our fires must, | ceive an i table title to t 
catastrophe in in hand. - 


unless some une: ted tervene 

The , whiek, as ‘ou will perceive, rely on, is worthy of | dence, except upon the lot on w 
to Phy a ng | way conestvea. Wo have found a General 

at jast, and with Sir Colin Campbell alive our dominion in the North- 


t t undervaluation of the enemy, who have indubitably shown us 
that they are by no means so contemptible or despicable as they have 
been assumed to be. This error would have been fatal to us, jadging 
from antecedents, had not his Excellency come to our aid just at the mo- 
ment he did. We were in a sad dilemma, whatever may now be asserted 
to the contrary, and with the enemy surrounding us on all sides within 
400 to 600 yards of our defences, in very strong force, gathering acces- 
sions daily much more rapidiy than we could knock them over, and with 
no lack of artillery or men to serve their guns right well, I fear we should 
have been driven to extremities in 48 hours.” 
The Zimes correspondent at Calcutta writes thus concerning Cawn- 
re :—“ The scenes after the affair are said to have been fearful. The 
itals were crowded to suffocation ; the enemy directed their fire 
— upon them ; and it was not till Sir Colin Campbell returned, 
and with a dozen haughty words brought every man to his place, that 
order was absolutely restored. Throughout the 64th and the Rifles be- 
haved magnificently, and the 88th are said in the official telegram to 
have suffered severely, No explanation of the affair has or will be 
offered, but I fancy the fact stands thus :—General Windham is the most 
gallant of men, but he despised his enemy, and found out by experience 
that native soldiers—a mere mob when once cowed—are brave at the 
slightest gleam of success.” 
The reader’s attention is invited to the subjoined native account of 
Sir Colin Campbell's last defeat of the mutineers, It is a letter from 
Maharajah Scindiah’s news-writer at Calpee, to an officer of the Mahara- 
jah service, dated Tuesday, Dec. 8 :— 
“Three hurkaras came straight from Cawnpore to-day, and reported 
this :—That the Gwalior Contingent rebels, having collected all their 
force and stores at Bhoti, advanced thence to a place two coss nearer to 
Cawnpore, and left there, with fifty or a men, their camp and bazaar. 
The whole force, including sepoys and chiefs, with their followers of all 
sorts, amounted to 15,000 men. Their plan was to fight with their guns 
b to twelve P.M., and toen to assault and carry the intrenchments, At 
ogul Serai, near Cawnpore, the English had a battery, and there the 
first fire began, The rebels fought very bravely up to twelve P.M., when 
the English began to retire, and the rebels followed them until they were 
two coss from the rebel camp, Then 500 English, with two gans, ad- 
vancing on the Allahabad road, attacked the rebel camp, and captured 
it, with all that was in it, leaving a guard there ; they then attacked the 
rear of the rebels, when the retiring Eoglish turned and attacked them 
infront, The rebels could not endure this double attack and fled ; and 
the English chased them to Sachendee, and took on the road their guns, 


" moe, and everything. . 
eanwhile, the two great guns which the rebels had sent for with 
ammunition from Calpee having reached Renniab, the English marched 
thither also and captured them. The three hurkarus who re this 
Of thelt property.” Of the ilag sepoys Be village would admits man 

pro ° e flying sepoys no v w ta man 
within its walls, not even if it were his ownhome, The hurkaras put up 
in the vil of Muttabelpore, and then, at twelve o'clock at night, came 
Kooer Dowlut Singh, but the people would not let him halt there. I 
cannot tell how many were slain, but will hear to-morrow. The English 
ha 9 in this battle as Roostum and Isfendiar alone fought before. The 
Sahibs dismounted amid the fire of the guns, and slew the guoners with 
their swords, and rushing upon the gunners stopped them as they applied 
the match ; while the English so manned their guns that winking is a 


operation com to the he ge 7 their fire, They fired after 
the fugitives as their noise directed, , if they but saw a head, that 
head was crushed. The blood of the dead and wounded flowed in 


streams. 
“ Whoever hall hear this news will rejoice, for these men who injured 
and trampled on high and low have received punishment from pro- 
tioned to their cruelty ; and great as was their bravery, as si bas 
n their flight and destruction. The dead are doomed to ” 
The reception of the Sepoys in their own villages is significant ; nor is 
it easy to realist a smile at the allusion to our gunners’ rapidity of fire, 
i 
FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN CANADA. 
TO THe eprTor or Tim “ ALBION.” 
Dear Sir,—On receipt of your note written sometime in December last 
I immediately set about to obtain the information you wished. 
* oe aoe of giving ry te ¢ land mi yous its coer 
one nothing regarding it of any value cou om public 
or offlolal deomannte Findin this to be the case, I at once ad reswed 
the Agents of the several districts, putting a series of questions to each 
and soliciting an early reply ; meanwhile endeavouring to learn what i 


could from other sources. I received no anawer to my letters until late- 
ly, the delay having been caused by the absence of the gentlemen written 
to, on thelr annual tour of Inspection of their several districts, T - 
lay I have no doubt will be more than apron for, by the lateness 
and coetogy of the information conveyed ; and I h he following 
remarks will meet, in # me degree, the t you have in view. 


The schome of the Canadian Government for opine “Pree Grante’”’ 
July, 1856, but no ac- 

tual settlement took place until the fall of that year, 
e ‘eat roads laid out for the purpore of settlement, are the 
“ Ottawa Opeongo,” the “ Hastings,” and the “ Addington’’ roads ; 
to be when completed respectively 171—74—and 60 miles in length. 
The first, ranning cast and west, connects the Ottawa river “Territory’’ 


Tux Lareer Iwrenticence.—A steamer has arrived at Suez, with | with Lake Huron, The others ran nearly paraliel to cach other, and at 


right angles with the first, which they Intersect. According to the re- 


y nary. 
Sir Colin Campbell was still at Cawnpore at the date of the latest ad- | port of the Minister of Agriculture, published In May, 1857, there wero 
5 oud un dil < to move westward with a | force, : Tes of the ef ‘ 


ned on these roads 52 mi “ Opeongo;” 45 miles of sammer, 
ahd ‘and 17 malles of sum: 


ngton,”’ There were also 
country, making io all 


Ai the 


nidate, 56 miles of the “ Addington’’ road are completed ; 
the whole 


is to be over 70 miles, being an Increase on the originally 
Hastings’ road 72 miles, and of 
the “Opeongo” road 100 miles are completed, 

Although at the time of the announcement of the “ Free Grant” scheme 


Sim Couty’s Stratecy.—It is believed that as each gang of the rebels | the terms of settlement were published in some of the New York papers, 
nts will retire towards Oude, where the final stand | it may not now be amiss to 

is to be made, All the four bodies I have described, therefore, will wend 
ually hant pot wes towards 


paeees them. 
One hundred acres of land will be given /ree to any settler of 18 years 
of age, who shall take possession of the lot within one month from his 
application ; erect on it a dwelling, 18 by 20 feet; put in a state of 
tivation at least 12 acres in the course + yess und live on the lot 
ese conditions he will re- 
he land, Families comprising several 
g to reside on any one lot, will be exempted from resi- 
they live ; but the required clearing 

and cultivation must be made on 


each 
On the “ Opeongo” road 432 lote were laid out, of which 164 are taken 


settlers, 
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— — — a — : Se 
up. On tho “ Hastings” road 630 lots were laid out, of which 220 wre | tage Is the fret requisite, and this some men fiad it difficult to acquire | ham’s force at Cawyporo, on the fatdl 27th of November, And, presum 
taken up. On the * Addington” road 209 lots were laid out, of which | for many months, These facts should not, however, deter any man u ing, as we have every right to presume, that Sir Colin Campbell is ag 
132 avo takon np. When I say taken up, 1 mean coupled by actual ‘tly clearee nee ae k.. - ae ba yt — aged just as he is foarlens, wo aro somowhat relieved by finding, in his dem 

sttiora. » ne » 4 . ’ 
> oa in the immediate vielnity of hese roads can be purchased from | from eight to twelve dollars a months, with board and lodging ; and he pateh to the Governor General, no severe remarks upon his Lieutenant, 
Government for 80 conte an acre, payable, 16 cents down, and the ba: | will then have every opportunity of learning all he requires to know be- | Still, the private accounts bear hard upon the hero of the Redan; and 
lance in four yearly lnstelmenta of 16 conte each, bw » — families = —_ . farm - —y = ten — ay unless he manifests marked generalsbip hereafter, the black mark will 
eoure for me the age of 18 years, and affords an oppor. | will in most Gases be a sufficient capita . 
a = ~ = mes agp of 7 pp regulations limit the time for taking possession to one month from the romain against him. It has been the peoullarity of this wonderful cam- 


Tun Appiwaton Roan, 


This road commences about 40 miles North: | 
amon Over two 


date of application, but I never hesitate to take upon myself the respon- 
sibility of extending it when I seo reasonable grounds for doing #0.’ 


Wont of the olty of Kingston, wad runs nearly North, It = 
senges of mnie ridges . the firet about 16 miles wide; the second Hawrives Roap.—The following items of Information respecting this 
about 6 milva wide, A fine plot of good land, about 15 miles wide, called | Settlement have been furnished me by the obliging agent Mr, M. P, 


the Mastenonga Valley, lies between the ridges; and the valley of the | 


Madawaeka lice North of the second range, The country Is well watered 
by «prings, creeks, and lakes, Tho soll is a rion sandy loam, which is 
eaally tilled, and produces excellent Winter Wheat, Ryo, Corn, Oate, 
Poas, and Barley, are foe crops, Potatoes, Turalps, and other roots raised 
here, cannot be excelled, In quality or return, la any other part of Ca- 
nada. Valuable timber covers the whole country, Large groves of 
White and Red Pine grow on the broken land, The Sugar-Maple, Beech, 
Basawood, Elm, and Bireh, on the best locations; and Cedar, Tamarac, 
and Black Aeh, on the marshes, Hay-marshes, or Beaver-meadows, are 
found all over the country, covered with what is called “ Bluejoint,” 
whieh makes hay very little Inferior to the cultivated grass; some of 
these meadows are extensive enough to produce 50 tons of hay. 

The waters teem with fish, among which is found a small delicious 
salmon, weighing, on an average, 5 pounds, and also a larger kind fre- 
quently weighing over 20 pounds, Game of every description is abund- 
ant; and for the daring Nimrod there is also game of a wilder sort; 
consisting of bears and wolves; for the destraction of each of the latter 
the enterprising hunter is entitled to $6 from Government. In the nf 
of Peltrie :—Otter, Mink, Marten, Fisher, and Musk Rat are plentiful. 

This Settlement commenced in the Fall of 1856, From the dearness of 

rovisions, &c., during the year, many persons were deterred from enter- 
ng upon occupation of the farms; but some moved into the bush, and 
commenced operations by erecting dwellings, aud chopping down what 
they could during the Winter of 1856 and 1857. 
hey got in some Spring wheat, corn, &c., and the yield was very en- 
couraging. They have a supply of provisions until next harvest. 

Many Lave sown Fall wheat, and should it yield (as they expect it 
will) as well as their Spring crops, they will have a large surplus, 

Some are felling 25 acres for Summer cropping, and others are pre- 
paring to manufacture 


for many years ; this will enable one who has no team to go to market, 
to obtain a price for his commodities at bis door, equal to the market 
price ; the saving is mutual ; the lumberer saves the expense of trans- 
porting so much of his supplies into the woods, and the farmer saves the 
expense of a long journey, to sell what he may have to dispose of. 

here has been no abandonment of lots by any one who has actually 
entered upon occupation, Some persons have entered their names as 
applicants for lotsa, but never having had possession, such lots cannot be 
looked wpon as having been abandoned. Mr. Perry, the active and 
practical Superintendent of this dictrict, will give every assistance to 
persous who may apply to him for information. 


Tue “ Orzonao Roap.”’—Mr. French, the obliging agent, has furnished 
me with the following information respecting the Free Grant district 
under his able management : 

“The Government, in the Free Grant Scheme, had not in view the 
merely benefitting a poor class of people by offering them the boon of 
gift-lots, to induce them to settle upon the localities on which the roads 
are laid out. The object was, the settlement of a tract of country which, 
without the plan adopted, might have remained long uninhabited. 
have no hesitation in saying, that the scheme has been, at least ia my 
agency, eminently successful. 

“When the remoteness of the locality is taken into consideration, and, 
that until lately there was no road completed, I think you will be sur- 
prised and gratified to hear that there are now 164 of the Free Grants 
conceded.—From the numbers that I have been instrumental in sending 
in upon the lands at the rear of the road, on both sides, I am certain the 
list of sales, by the Crown Land Agent at Renfrew, will afford equally 
conclusive evidence of the rapidity with which the settlement of this sec- 
tion of the Province is progressing. Of the 164 locatees of Free Grants 
it is possible that some 6 or 8 may decline coming on to their lots ; but so 
far as I can at present judge, I think none of them will be found absent 
on the Ist March. Only two instances have occurred in which settlers 
entered into occupation of, and then abandoned their lots; and in both 
cases the men were discontented, indolent persons, who would not be 
satisfied with any pursuit, however remunerative, which would require 
of them close attention and labour. Their lots were very good ones, 
and soon found more worthy owners. 

“ With a on the Free Grants, and with very many on the 
purchased adjoining, | have a — acquaintance, ayd conti- 
nual intercourse, and I am therefore in a position to assert positively, 
that, with one solitary exception, all are perfectly satisfed with the 
change they have made, and with the prospects that seem opening up to 
them. Hard-working and hopeful, as I am happy to be able to say, each 
of them appears to be, the forest is fast falling before their axes, and the 
country now presents an aspect which affords a striking and pleasing 
contrast with that which it exhibited two yearsago. Such of the settlers 
as have been a year or more on their lots all raised excellent crops last 
Summer, and I think few if any of them will require to buy any more 
provisions. From what I now know of the land in the townships of Grat- 
tan, Sebastopol, and Bradenell, it is = opinion that the Opeongo road 
passes through nearly the worst part of them, and it is my firm convic- 
tion that there are as good farms to be had in these townships, especially 
in the two latter, as in any other part of the Ottawa country. The great 
difficulty however is to find them, for it would take even the most expe- 
rienced bushman some months to follow the various lines through a town- 
sip, and find out where in it the best land was; and this time none of the 

inary settlers can afford to spend. It is a well-ascertained fact that 
some of the very best lands in a township are often untenanted for years, 
while men have been striving to obtain a living from lands 








of a far inferior quality; the good farms lying not unfrequently |= 


in the adjoining concession. Even among the Free Grants on the 
road under my charge, I have known some of the best lots to have 
been a hundred times simply because the fronts of them did not 
look very inviting, and the people bad not the time, and perhape not the 
inclination, to examine the whole of them. I mention this fact to com- 
bat the rather popular error, that when a couple of hundred settlers have 
taken up farms in a township, they have monopolised all the land, 
and that the remaining lots cannot be worth looking after. Many men 
have come to this agency, often from a great distance, with the view of 
settling, and have returned again seemingly disgusted with the country, 
because indeed they could not find suitable farms, after a search of some- 
times only a few hours. It is absurd for men to come to any new locality, 
to look for and, unless fully prepared to spend some days, and if neces- 
sary weeks, in exploring the country. 

“ The selection of a farm in the bush, from which a future maintenance 
is expected, and to which a man intends to remove his family, should not 
be deemed a matter of little moment ; a considerable time should be de- 
voted to the search, and no trouble in selecting his new home. 
This is a fact that my experience tells me should be thoroughly impressed 
upon the mind of every man, before he leaves home with the intention of 
looking for land. There is uot the least doubt but there are thousands of 
excellent farms within a radius of fifty miles from the spot. where I now 
write, but it is not ina day, or a week, that a man can reasonably ex- 
pect to stumble on them. 

“ Whenever I have been written to regarding land, on behalf of a num- 
ber of persons from the same locality, 1 have always advised that they 
should select from among themselves ‘one man, in whose judgment they 
all had confidence ; and that each should furnish a portion of his expen- 
ses, while be came to select lots for the rest. By sach an arrangement 
much saving of time, trouble, and money is affected. 

“With regard to ae arrived emigrants from Europe, it should be 
made generally known that they are to a great extent unfit fur settling 
at once on wild lands. 

“Such men must necessarily be ignorant of the character and capabi- 
lities of the soil, and the particular effects of the climate upon its pro- 
ductions ; of the manner of clearing lands; the rotation of crops, and a 
eng Ad other matters essentially necessary for them to be acquainted 
with, before they could hope to raise sufficient grain to make a barrel of 


flour from land not previously cleared. This knowledge cnn only be ac- 
quired by a residence, say of one year, in the country, and by the closest 
possible observation during that period. The use of the axe to advan- 





potash. The extensive lumbering operations, | 
carried on in the vicinity of this settlement, will furnish ready pur-| 
chasers for all the surplus produce which can be raised by the settlers | 
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Hayoa, 

Othe agency for this road was opened in July 1856, Tho number of 
persons who have called at my office ls S840; of these aeey the whole 
oume merely for loformation, without any Intention of becoming settlers, 
Two hundred and twenty have become actual settlers, leaving still an- 
disposed of 310 lots, of one hundred acres each, on various parts of the 
road, open for rettlement under the Free Grant conditions, 

“The progress of the settlers, #0 far, has been very satisfactory 5 there 
are 153 buildings on the road, and one raw mill; 1078 acres were chop 
down and under-brushed ; 417 acres produced crops last year; aud | 
think there will be a thousand acres under crop this year, 

© Respecting the soll, it is so varied in character that I can scarcely 
attempt to describe it, Lime stone comes up in many places ; In others, 
we have a strong sandy loam, with little or no surface stone, For the 
first fifteen miles the soll is a strong clay-loam, with a great abundance 
of loose stone of different kinds, Water is everywhere abundant, and 
the climate is remarkably healthy. We have had only two deaths in the 
Settlement here as yet ; one a man over niney years of age, and the other 
killed by the falling of a tree while chopping. 

“The road under my supervision is open to improvement, by altera- 
tion in the line, to avoid steep hills, which at present are a drawback, as 
they prevent teams from taking full loads; but I am persuaded that 
Government will order the improvement to be made, and the no co of 
the Settlement will then undoubtedly be more rapid than it has been. 

“ As to the pects of incoming settlers, er depends upon 
themselves, they have been accustomed to a . and thereby 
have a knowledge of what they have to encounter, this Settlement offers 
many advantages over the more distant territories of the United States. 

“The soil is good ; labour expended upon it meets with ample reward ; 
and it possesses in an eminent degree, that which, in my opinion, is to be 
prized above all things, a healthy climate, 

“ Fever and ague, that insidious scourge of new settlements, is here 
unknown,” oa 

Any further information on this subject, which it is in my power to 
furnish you, shall be given with pleasure. I am, Xc., 

Toronto, C. W., 15th Feb., 1858. 


——»——— - 


IS LORD PALMERSTON CUTTING HIS OWN THROAT? 

But it is not the magnitude of the questions with which they will have 
to deal that alone endangers the situation of the Government. Even 
dmes damnées of the Minister cannot conceal from themselves that a great 
revolution bas taken place in public feeling, and that that undefined and 
overwhelming popularity on which o- relied to make good all de- 
ficiences of men and of measures, is melting away with a most alarming 
rapidity. Lord Palmerston, whose faithful adberents claim for him, 
above all things, the meed of an unequalled and an unerring judgment, 


G. B. Cowrern. 


|has lately exhibited these qualities in a somewhat singular light. On 


the eve of the introduction of a measure which is to quadruple the Min- 





isterial patronage, he bas contrived to arouse the popular indignation 
against the distribation of appointments vested in the Crown, to an ex- 


j | tent hardly equalled since the days of Lord Bute. As if purposely to 


insult the patriotic instincts of the nation, he gazetted Colonel Phipps to 
a K.C.B. on the same day with the heroes of Lucknow. Colonial Re- 
formers are edified by the promotion of another Phipps to the govern- 
moat of an important dependency. 

The decent and respectable classes of the community are scandalized 
by the appointment of the Privy Seal. The facturers of Manch 
ter are gratified by the appearance of an Honourable Stamp-distributor. 
The Church of England has been made to feel that her high places are 
an ay ge of Brookes’s. And lest even the Reform Club should have 
been thought to be neglected, the interests of the Radical attorneys are 
consulted by bestowing the bishopric of yo on a sometime Guards- 
man, and an Honourable relative of the Premier’s. This is tact and 
common sense with a vengeance! Its effects, at any rate, are be ginnin 
to be felt. The cynicism is, if anything, a little too unblushing wi 
which it is eoowel that not only the first, but the exclusive, object of a 

werful Minister at the head of a 








it party is to consult the personal 
nterests of the little clique of which Lord Palmerston has long been the 
elegant ornament, and is now the manificent patron. Probably a more 
extraordinary waste of great opportunities, or a more wanton misappli- 
cation of moral pewer, was never exhibited in political history, than is 
shown in the ingenious method which the Premier has discovered of con- 
verting the confidence of a great nation and the authority of an English 
Minister into a petty machine for the manufacture of little Whig jobs.— 
London paper, Jan. 30. 
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paign—in striking contrast with that of the Crimea—that so much first 
rate military genius has beon exhibited, as to render us all captious in the 
extreme, 

Prosently we shall be overwhelmed with harangues and arguments on 
the untimely assault upon the Kast India Company ; nor do we care just 
now to anticipate the strife. Yet we think it advisable to remind the 
reader before-hand of the opinion of one Cabinet Minister, and of one oblef 
ally of the Cabinet, recorded leas than five years ago. If you file the 
Albion, turn to that of June 18, 1853, and read Sir Charles Wood's eulogy 
upon the bugbear of 1858; then turn to that of July 16,and observe how 
Baron (then Mr.) Macaulay spoke of the mode of administration, found 
all at once to be so unbearable, as if our whole system were not one of 
wheel within wheel, Mr, Macaulay's words are pretty strong :—" All 
acknowledge that, in some shape or other, a double government is the 
most suitable for India.” Is the new Baron bound over to eat his 
words? Or will Lord Palmerston modify his intentions? 

It is from China that we look for stirring news. There, in the middle 
of December, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were waiting the expiration of 
ten days granted to Mr. Commissioner Yeb, for acceding to their ultima- 
tum. At the expiration of this period, if that worthy were still obstinate 
or tricky, the French and British forces would “go in’ upon Canton, 
bombarding, burning, or occupying, as circumstances might dictate. A 
combined force meantime had quietly taken possession of the Island of 
Honan, opposite the city. In the interest of humanity we trast that Yeh 
will yield at the last moment. The consequences otherwise are sicken- 
ing to contemplate ; but the stern duty of chastising these barbarians 
must be performed. Yeh is almost fit to edit a popular paper—he is so 
sarcastic and smart in his allusions; but his awakening will be terrible. 

Mr. Reed, the American Minister, was holding aloof. It is believed by 
some of his countrymen that Yeh has been playing fast and loose with 
him. At any rate, his own effort to play the part of a mediator is singu- 
larly ill-timed and inappropriate ; and it is much to be regretted that he 
has not taken his share in reducing the difficulty to a conflict between 
barbarism and civilization. 

In France, the engrossing topics are the late attempt upon the Emperor's 
life ; the repressive measures to which it has given rise ; the tone of the 
Addresses of congratulation, which it has drawn out ; all accompanied by 
vast variety of speculations. Could we dive into the future, the theme 
would be pregnant with thrilling interest. As it is, the picture of ram- 
pant Bonapartism passes before our eyes as thongh it were part ofa 
curious show, whose duration no man can guess. But more curious for 
the moment, and very fearful, are the revelations that find the light as to 
the extent of the murderous conspiracy. It is said that other Sovereigns, 
besides Napoleon, were doomed to sudden death—amongst them, as proof 
of the insanity as well as wickedness of the conspirators—the liberal 
King of Sardinia! We read, further, that hopes are entertained in Paris 
of implicating Victor Hago, and a Colonel Charras, the latter of whom 
is a French political refugee, tolerated until now in the capital of Bel- 
gium. We have not the smallest sympathy with these exiles as professed 
Republicans ; but we disbelieve a chafge of this sort against any one on 
mere suspicion, whilst we cannot but remember that they are both per- 
sonally offensive to the abettors of the Imperial régime. The most bit- 
ter and [offensive words ever penned against the third Emperor came 
from the pen of Victor Hugo. Colonel Charras has recently published a 
most searching and able work, in which he presumes to criticise the mili- 
tary movements of the great Emperor himself, with a truth and freedom 
not likely to be relished or forgiven. 

After all, we incline to think that the subject the most widely dis- 
cussed since the latest arrival has been the launching of the monster 
steamer. The magnitude of the , the bold of the enter- 
prise, the immense cost involved, and the unfortunate mishaps attendant 
on the progress of the ship from land to water, have invested it with 
unusual interest. How we shall watch for reports of the progress in 
fitting ; for the appointment of a date for a trial cruise ; for the result 
of the combined action of paddle-wheels and screw propeller! On this 
question of time, we may add, on the authority of one of Captain Har- 
rison’s old associates in command, that the heavy and bulky part of the 
machinery being mainly built on board, there will be less delay in pre- 
paring for an experimental start than has generally been surmised, un- 
less indeed there be a hitch in the treasury department. 


43. 





Gleanings from British North America. 

In the first place, a few words touching affairs in Canada, commencing 
with one in which her Majesty’s name occurs, The despatch from Down- 
ing street, intimating the honour done to Ottawa City, is in print; but 
there is no call for us to give it verbatim. It is exceedingly concise, 
announcing the fact, but omitting the reasons which determined her 
Majesty's choice. We cannot but think the omission a wise one. No 





Marnaiep.—At the House of Prayer, Newark, N. J., on Tuesday, Feb. 16, b: 
the Rev. Mr. Shackelford, Henry W. Hernerr, of England, to Aveca R., daugh- 
ter of the late Tuomas Bupione, of Rhode Island. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1858. 


The Latest News from the Old World. 
It would be the easiest thing imaginable to write a couple of columns 
or so on the European intelligence—covering the week between the 27th 
ult. and the 3rd inst.—which has come to hand since our last issue. But 
in truth the interval has been comparatively barren in events of gravity, 
although full to excess of material that may be classed as “ reading 
matter.” England has been busy with the final festivities in honour of 
the Princess Royal’s marriage, and with the departure of Bride and 
Bridegroom and illustrious visitors ; with discussions on the new East 
India Bill by the Court of Directors and in meetings of Proprietors ; 
with surmises as to what Lord Palmerston will, or will not, do in shaping 
his course through the difficulties that beset him, as to India and as to 
Parliamentary Reform—for we make light of the pressure upon him 
in the matter of political refugees ; ‘and finally, with the launch of the 
Leviathan, which was successfully accomplished, on Sunday, the 3lst of 
last month, to the great scandal, doubtless, of the editors of the Record, 
who gravely attributed the delay and vexations in getting her afloat to 
the bestowal of a Scriptural name upon her, just as though there were 
not, among their own acquaintances, scores of Davids and Pauls and 
Adams and Marys, from whose baptismal names no clue whatever could 
be derived as affecting career or character. 
Tidings from India are very scanty ; but despatches in abundance 
have been published. The only poiat however, on which we would 





dwell is the painful one that affects the rough handling of General Wind- 


possible good could have resulted from a lengthened examination of 
the rival claims, and much vexati disputation might have ensued. 
Weare glad to see the opinion gaining ground, that they who select their 
own judge should at least abide by his decision. 

With respect to the Ministry and its preparations for meeting Parlia- 
ment, we have to note the probability that Mr. Sidney Smith, the new 
Postmaster-General, will be returned for West Northumberland—noting 
also the more singular fact that he declares himself in favour of Repre- 
sentation by Population, which is by many held to be the great bone of 
strife between Eastern and Western Canada. Is Mr. Smith more inde- 
pendent than the common run of Cabinet Ministers ; or is the Premier 
very hard pushed to make up his forces? A vacancy, at the eleventh 
hour, has been made for Mr. Cayley, the Inspector-General, by Mr. 
McDougall, M. P. P. elect for Renfrew. And so the Cana dian Prime 
Minister appears to be getting through his difficulties. 

The New Brunswick Legislative Session was opened on the 10th inst. 
The Speech from the Throne is confined to local topics. Soalso in New- 
foundland, where Sir Alexander Bannerman went through the inaugura- 
ting ceremony on the 20th ult. Of Nova Scotia, we speak separately 
below. 

Nova Scotia; the Two Governors; the Proper Colonial Spirit. 

It must have been eminently gratifying to Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, 
on changing the sphere of his administrative labours, to have received— 
as he has done—from both Houses of the Legislature the compliment of 
a Farewell Address, embodying graceful and grateful acknowledg- 
ment of his six years’ official intercourse with them. May his suc- 
cessor, the Earl of Mulgrave—albeit the Ziimes and other London journals 
did not very cordially greet his appointment—be deemed worthy of the 
same token of appreciation, when he shall have served his time! And 
one thing is certain ; his Excellency’s efforts to fulfil his duties, and to 
cultivate the best relations with those amongst whom he comes to reside, 
will be met by them in the kindliest spirit. However high party feeling 

















may run, and however widely political influences may spread, we are 
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giad to notice, wherever the sway and tho associations of the mother- | then, of which fighting men are chiefly composed, are the dissolute aud 
country extend, that there is no diminution in the good old-fashioned | the plous, Not that euch plety implies hesitation, reserve, or even an 
love of falr play, #0 cssentially a British characteristic, outward austerity of manner:—a man can fear God, do his dnty asa soldier, 
Referring for a moment to the retiring Lieutenant-Governor, we note | and be a pleasant companion at the same time, while be will prove himself 
with pleasure, in his Speech on opening the Seasion, an allusion to Co- | more energetio, self possossed,and prompt where danger threatens, than his 
Jone! Inglis, the herole defender of Lucknow, It Is #0 rare for the So- comrade who mocts emergencies in a aplrit of defiant recklessness, In- 
voreign’s representatives at home to recognise, and mark distinctly as is stances of the latter kind we should be loth to cite ; but of the former the 
thelr due, the rervices of Colonists who have merited well of the empire | well-known namos of Havelock and Vicars will illustrate our meaning. 
at large, that euch tributes fall fittingly from the lips of the Royal Brave in action, and ready for any accldent of war or poace, they pro- 
mouth-plece abroad, In this case too we are happy to observe that somo- duced by thelr lives an effect which will be perpetuated by thelr deaths ; 
thing more than panegyric Is intended. Tho Provincial Seoretary, Dr. and thelr popularity among strangers, no loss than among their own 
Tupper, !# about to propose a Parliamentary grant for a sword ofhonour, | countrymen, Is partly due to the charm of thelr unpretending plety, 
to be bestowed upon this gallant Nova Scotlan—not the first who has supported by the lustre of thelr achlovements, Tho influence of such 
carved out for himself name and fame, of late, whilst doing battle far | oMoers among thelr troops, their gonial wit, thelr sympathy in the amuse: 
away from his birth-place, And hereupon it ought frankly to be ad- | mente of others, their own promptness to face the direst peril, was none 
mitted that the metropolitan press, and even our British Cabinet itself, ls the leas, because they snatched a few minutes from thelr martial dutlos 
too apt, when the occasion serves the purpose, to lose aight of Colonial | to perform their dutios as Christiana, Devotion Is happily proved to be 
Individuality, Instances of this petty Injustice will ocour to those who | Hot incongruous with the requirements of a soldier's life; and we mingle 
are well posted In national affairs, for we have not room to dwell upon | therefore the cypress with the laurel, whilst fervently hoping that the 
them. Nor should we Indeed have sald thus much, had It not occurred to | NOble example of those who are now beyond the range of earthly 
us to enquire whether one of the causes of this habitual false position, in | honours will animate and direct the conduct of the survivors. 
which the outlying portions of one great family are placed, may not be —— 
traced tothe aggrieved parties themselves, Do they not adopt too deferen- A Happy Celebration of the Royal Wedding. 
tial, not to say humble, a style in their dealings with the “old folks at| Last week we surrendered a very large amount of space to a high- 
home?” Do they not manifest too ecstatic a gratitude, when some trifle | flown description of the recent union between England and Prussia, To- 
is perchance accorded to them as a favour, which they might justly claim | day we have to notice that the event was commemorated here, on Thurs- 
asaright? It is not for us to descant upon Colonial grievances, or to re- | day, by certain persons in whom we take deep interest, in @ manner as 
mind Colonial readers how many of their brethren have knocked in vain | unlike as possible to that which marked the event itself. The Charitable 
at sundry doors in Downing Street, and danced attendance ad nauseam 
whilst awaiting supercilious answers. There is no guide to etiquette 


its aged pensioners—of those, that is, who being incompetent to work 
in such transactions, it is true ; but is it not equally true, that a legiti- 


receive stated assistance from its funds. The Managers had thought 


Committee of the St. George’s Society bade to its rooms a number of 


SS 
| despair, courage, faith, eulforing, and strength, are abat up in that single phrase 

~the “ Relief of Luckaow,” it will not be pleasant to reflect upon the processes 
of mind through which such a story must be wrought into a stage show, 

Tn London itself, however, the deed has been already done, though, naturally, 
not for the Haymarket, or the Lycoum—but for the improasib's thousands of 
the Surrey Side, To them the melodrama was more than a melodrama, They 
took it in sad earnest, and meted out to the actors a full measure of very intense 
criticlam, highly flavoured with patriotic passion, The unhappy individual who 
represented the Nana Sahib was dealt with, not according to his own histrionic 
skill, but according to the merits of his “ principal,” and provoked such ively 
demonstrations of wrath and fury from pit and gallery, that the stage became a 
kind of beleaguered fortress, and the play was carried on under a storm of mls 
siles, Not only the traditional and harmless orango-pec!, buta porfoct shower of 
sticks, bottles, umbrellas, and apprentices’ capa, rained upon the miserable Rajah 
of Bithoor whenever he made his appearance, and at the close of the 
performances the manager was obliged to carry him away like the monarchy of 
July—in a cab-from the threatened violence of a mob assembled about the pri- 
vate doors of the theatre, This rather disagroeably successful role is to be am 
sumed on Monday by Mr, Bourcioault himself, who trusts T suppose, that his past 
services to the * American Drama" will weigh with the audience to preserve 
him from the fate which all decent people might elae be tempted te inflict upon 
him, The Chief of the * * * * Club will, he thinks, plead for mercy to the 
mereiless “ Bepoy.” Possibly too he relies upon the charms of his charming 
wife, who will certainly play the part of * Jessie Brown’ aa delightfully as it can 
be played, and who is always welcome, come in whatever shape she may, 

Throing from the prospect before us to the retrospect of the week behind, I 
have two good worda to utter for Wallack's Theatre, The first of these is in 
behalf of Mr, Lester, who having made up his mind that the part of Frederick 
Storke ia worth acting, now makes the “ Crown Prince” one of the most amus- 
ing little comedies in the world. His make-up for the character is admirable, 
When he comes on the stage as the city watchman, of an old German city, he 
looks as if he had stepped out of one of Retach’s pictures. From the sprig in 
his hat to the halberd in his hand, every detail has character. And the combi- 
nation of sprightliness and sentiment in his acting ia quite as thorough as his 
accuracy in externala.—The other parts are played to the leading role with suf- 








mate self-appreciation and a proper self-respect may very well take the 
place of it? Heaven forbid that we should either counsel or approve an 
intercourse that should savour of suspicion or dissatisfaction, and in 
serious matters might be garnished with threats, Still, we cannot forget 
that, not very long since, one of the smallest of the British North Ame- 
rican Provinces—we mean the little Island of Newfoundland—found a 
crisis suddenly and most unjustifiably thrust upon it. You cannot have 
forgotten what ensued. The inhabitants assumed a bold and manly tone. 
They took the bull by the horns, and gained their point. Had they been | 
leas determined, less energetic, is it not certain that they would have | 
lost it? 

We have perhaps pushed to extremes what was intended as a passing 
remark. But what is written is written. In conclusion, let us add that | 
our friends here in these United States do not quite so systematically un” 
dervalue Colonial worth, as our other friends across the water. It was 
but the other day that a Boston newspaper published in its columns a 
decision of a Nova Scotian Law Court, heading it with the complimentary 
title “ Thorough Examination of the Law of Bottomry.” The gratifica- 
tion, that this sort of acknowledgment may have afforded to the Judge 
who was quoted, is not in itself an object of much moment ; but interna- 
tionally, as between states similarly engaged in commercial pursuits and 
similarly devoted to the great cause of freedom and civilization, the 
trifle becomes magnified in our eyes. If this be a right view of it as be- 
tween friendly neighbours, how much more so as between a mother-coun- 
try and her dependencies ! 

For the rest, in what regards Nova Scotia particularly, we must add 
that all does not go smoothly. Her Majesty’s Opposition have come 
near upsetting the Ministry—the latter being saved by the close vote of 23 
against 22,0n an amendment touching the proposed alteration in the 





it fitting that the occasion should be distinguished ; in plain words, ficient effect, Miss Mary Gannon being particularly brisk, bright, and nataral. The 
that the means of enjoying roast beef and plum-pudding might | atmosphere of the play too is excellently well preserved--saving that the questa 
be suitably as well as acceptably bestowed. And so it was. | at the royal ball might pass for the mourners of the Queen of Oude sitting about 
The unexpected token of consideration and kindliness was most grate- | the grave of their royal mistress on @ “ great white cloth embroidered in gold,” 
fully hailed, and drew forth from some of the veteran recipients many a | quite as readily as for a merry party of festive masquers.—Not even such a 
reminiscence of earlier days, when they had seen the Bride’s mother in | drawback as this must! make from the praise which is justly due the actors of 
her girl-hood. Among the gentlemen present, who still further gratified Mr. Buckstene's comedy of “ Reral Felletig.” The Comedy Steslf to well wart 
these thelr unfortunate countrymen and countrywomen by a few spoken | *tins Well—for it is simple, a, a8 Sse gene eae 
words of sympathy or advice, were Mr. E. F. Ward, the Chairman of the wie ae ere renee = wench , a ce 4 
Committee and First Vice President Elect ; Mr. Edward Walker, Second | — enenel districts tainty vival the silken a - ‘& city. The 
Vice President Elect ; Mr. Joseph Fowler, Ex-President of the Society ; 


| play,was cast with Messrs, Lester, Blake, Johnston, Davenport, and Norton— 
and Mr. E. M. Archibald, H. B. M. Consul at this port. Altogether the | matched by Mrs. Hoey, Mrs. Allen, Miss Mary Gannon, and Mrs. Cooke, and was 
scene was pleasant and profitable and suggestive. 


acted of course as well it could possibly be, in New York. Mrs. Cooke who won 
such honest laurels under the character of Mrs, Puffy, in the “ Poor of New 
Reductio ad Absurdum. York,” was taken ill on the first night, and resigned her part to Mrs. Henry 
Decidedly badinage is in vogue at Washington ; which is desirable, | Who deserves no slight credit for the ability with which she did the substitute 
inasmuch as it is manifestly better that hostile feelings shouldhave vent daty thus saddenly thrust upon her. 
in squibs, rather than in fisticuffs or duels. This time, the Senate sup- At Miss Laura Keene's we have only to chronicle a successful benefit jastly 
lies an instance. The other day, General Houston, of Te iousl offered to Mr. Jefferson, avd a uniformity of good sterling entertainment.—At 
. ; ” 4 _ se our'y | Mr. Burton's the monotony of triumph has been broken in upon by an event 
moved « Resslation tn favour of el American “ Protectorate” over | connubial, and Mr. Mathews, who crossed the Atlantic in search of fame and 
Mexico and all Central America!! Think of it, after all the past decla- | fortue, has found a wife in Mrs. Lizzie Weston Davenport ; while anybody who 
mations against the British Protectorate in a certain quarter, during the is in search of a family, may be accommodated with an indefinite number of in- 
| 














existence of a certain Treaty which we need not name, and in the face as | fants at the Broadway. Mr. Bibin, the Belgian Giant too, whom I supposed to 

it were of our Special Envoy to the majority of the States in question ! | have sene the way of Goliath of Gath, bas made his appearance on Mr. Marshall's 

And the Texan hero was serious; and so were several other Senators. ee ee gpd wy ee ~ great dignity Vy o> 

Luckily Mr. Hale disposed of the contemplated Committee, by submit- | SP¢ctacle hardly comes under the title of hig Pe, § found it ex- 

ting an amendment, to the effect that the same Committee should in- pene an re Se eee et are aun 7 o 

Solan : ow Siete gost mere vet a pe 5 se less grand and formidable than a full-grown regiment of slaughter-breathing he- 
q “ 





form of the Legislative Council. A lively session may be anticipated, | lution. The Senate was wise. 
when it thus opens. 


The grand and desirable and often-mooted project of inter-Colonial Lectures on India. 


railway communication hangs fire, we regret to say, so far as the Impe-| It is unnecessary to point out particular reasons why the theme of 
rial Government is concerned. In a letter dated so lately as the 25th ult., | India is just now fraught with interest. The two that are paramount 


roes. The child-actors thomselves evidently enjoy the fun, and toddle around 
the Colossus with infinite satisfaction. HAMILTON, 
i 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 
Prince Frederick William, of Prussia, bas been invested with the order 


Mr. Labouchere declines proposing to Parliament to guarantee a loan to | are amply sufficient—namely the fierce hostilities in the East with the of the Garter.——The Commissioners for laying out the new Central 


Park made an error in not carrying the northern line beyond 106th 


the Province. The objection is solely put on financial grounds; but | mutinous Sepoys, and the attempt of the British Ministry to wrest power | street. They thus stopped short of Harlem Heights, which would have 
with this cold water thrown on this one essential scheme, the hopes of | and patronage from hands far abler than its own. From time to time we | afforded a most desirable variety in the ground. Strong arguments are 


the British-North-American-Empire men are also dashed for the time. 





The “Free Grants" System in Canada.—How it Works. 








learn and shall learn what occurs in connection with eitaer conflict ; but plied, to induce « further purchase ; bat safertanately all civic srrem 
as to the origin, the condition, the prospects, the management, of this vast 
empire, and the thousand topics that branch therefrom—we may well de- | ting on English literature, desired to say something of Charles Lamb. 


ments carry one into such an atmosphere of jobbing and corruption, that 
the result is very doubtful.—_—A modern French author of repute, wri- 


Rather more than two months since, we were requested to furnish sire all such information as is well grounded and conveyed to us in ac- He had heard, naturally, of the “ Essays of Elia ;”’ but not discriminating 


some information as to the system of “ Free Grants” adopted by the Ca- | ceptable form. 


nadian government ; but the experiment had not been long in operation, | At this precise moment Mr. Leonard Wray arrives among us, and, 


nicely between a real and assumed name, he compromised the matter by 
treating of Elias Lamb,—— Lord St. Leonards (Sugden, the distinguished 
lawyer) has just published a //cndy-Book, as 4 manual for real estate pro- 


and its results were not known beyond a very limited circle. Unable under the auspices of the Mercantile Library Association, proposes to | prietors. It is highly commended ; but had it been in existence forty 
therefore at the moment to reply, we made application to a gentleman | enlighten our ignorance by a series of four Lectures on “ India and its | Years ago, and had its simple precepts been followed, Sugden would not 


in Toronto, whose position, we thought, would enable him to fill the | People.” Mr. Wray is an Englishman, who has resided during a period wed he Fe og 
void. How fully and satisfactorily he has done this, will be seen from | of sixteen years on the soil of which he proposes to treat ; his occupa- 


harles Astor Bristed has languidly 
denied the authorship of Guy Livingston ——A Western editor expresses 
his delight at having been nearly called ‘‘honey” by the girl he loves, 


i i i “ ”’ at their last meeting. Ad- 
his communication in another column ; and we hope that the knowledge tion having been mainly agricultural. He has made a very favourable | because she saluted him as “ old beeswax” at t 6: 

; ; i vices from Adelaide, South Australia, state that railway works are con- 
thus made public—whilst read with interest by all to whom the welfare > are Aas Boston, where his lectures have already been delivered. templated ia that colony to the extent of £7,000,000, wv * Tt is eaid that 
of the Colony is dear—will find its way to many an undecided immigrant, | *2°Y ¥ given here at Clinton Hall, on successive Mondays and Thurs- 


Russia intends to restore all the marine stations on the Circassian coast, but 


and aid him in becoming a prosperous settler. We beg to thank Mr. days, commencing on the 22nd inst., and we commend them to the atten- | on a new system which will evade the treaty of Paris. A new Sebastopol 


Cowper for the trouble he has taken herein. 





God-Fearing Soldiers. as have occasionally been promulgated in these columns. 
Bayard, the chevalier sans peur e sans reproche of the French army, agin 
needed but one more quality to have rendered him a perfect man, as he A Clear Case of Misinformation. 
was a perfect soldier. That virtue, unnoticed by his historian, but for 
which the charitable critic will give him due eredit, remembering the | PaTagraph : 








e 


: “ The New York Albion, an English , says that the was given | Michigan Central road, are signs on which are inscri 
character of his age, was Religion. We dare not assert that those, who ogy ay wap he en > om cofete te ehanmal vigilance.”——The Moniteur publishes a decree aunoune- 
en dreads the truth he would be obliged to tell ing ‘ib 


to Macaulay, op the implied promise that he not carry 
| re of the 


have so lately fought and bled and died on the plains of India, for the 
canse of Great Britain, have all been Bayards ; but we would call at- | of her royal fathers.” 


tion of our readers, without thought or care whether they do or do not | is also in contemplation. Where ?——A numerous deputation has waited 
harmonize with such general views on the subject of Indian government, | 0% Lord Palmerston, to urge the immediate abolition of the chureh rates. 


They met with such lukewarm ee eg that they adopted an in- 
dignant resolution, and pledged themselves to press forward an inde- 

ndent bill on the subject——The Paris correspondent of the Times is 
Informed, that General Changarnier is about to follow the example of 


The Hamilton, C. W., Times of Saturday last tains the following General Lamoriciere, and return to France.——It is rumoured that Ad- 


tford de Redcliffe as Ambassa- 
tly.——Along the line of the 
bed, “The price of 


miral Lord Lyons is to 
dor to Constantinople. We doubt it 





e intention of the Government to put down all religious contro- 
versy in the French Press— —A resolution in favour of petitioning the 


tention to one point, which the faithful narrator of their splendid achieve- | The N. Y. Albion has never in any shape expressed an opinion bearing | jegislature so to amend the charter, that members of the Common 
ments by flood and field will cite, as peculiarly distinguishing our coun- | the least resemblance to this one set down as ours. Enquire of the Liv- | Council will receive $1,000 a year for their services, recently 


try’s heroes of to-day. No one can rise from the perusal of the bloody | &"P0! Albion, which paper has a London correspondent rather addict 


a 


both branehes of the city government. Mayor Tiemann has very 





records of our avenging arms, and doubt the existence of a strong reli- | © SPasmodic statements. 
gious element in all that has been done and dared. It is not now as in 
the days of Cromwell and his Saints,’of Claverhouse and his pious But- 


ee ee 


BHrama, 


chers, or as in the still more remote age of the Crusaders, when reli-| Among the things which we believe in, not because they did happen, but be- | They are always poking fun at Thackeray, who has 


properly vetoed it——A letter was lately found in which one friend 
ae so freely of another that it led to an irreconcileable quarrel, “I 
am surprised,” observed W., “ that such bitter hostility should arise out 
of so trivial a cause!” “I am not at all,” replied J.; “it is quite 
natural, for a friend becomes a fiend if you drop a letter.””>—— 
ed so much at 


gious bigotry and superstition wrought good Knighthood into indiscri- | cause they ought to have happened, the pathetic story of Jessie Brown at Luck- | others. Here is one of the latest mols attributed to him. Talking the 
minate fury, and stecled hearts against all sympathy for those who, | now must take and hold no ignoble place. The readers of the Albion at least | Other night of a 4g ae ae Love ot ee bmn for half ond half, 
differing in creed, bad the misfortune to oppose them in war—The doc- | wil! never submit to be choused out of their faith in an incident which for them | 28th, Titmarsh eaid, “ Ab, sir, , 


’ 
we shall not look upon his like again.”——By the new Probate Act, Sir 


trine of predestination and the hope of winning Heaven by the sword | bas already been “ married to immortal verse,” and has a life of song more du- | Jon Dodson, the Judge of the late Prerogative Court, is allowed an an- 

could, as we know, give supernatural strength to the Roundbead’s arm, pe the mere vitality of fact. When I — Gradgrind to bully me out of | nual sum of £2000, to commence aan § ~% = s a — 
ase-ere ide my belief in Marcus Curtius and his gulf—in Lady Catherine Seton who barred | operation.——Fears seem to be en D e egacy 

swaaavarunaeee Sa time aon fares in o vr in rn the door against the murderers of her Queen with her own lovely arm—in Robert | J an McDonough to the cities of New Orleans, and Baltimore, and to cha- 


ments of extremest trial and danger, our officers have undoubtedly 


given a great moral lesson to the world. Dhnu, and her slogan of the Macgregors—bat not till then. 


Bruce's spider—and Sir Walter Raleigh's cloak—then I shall beprepared to sur- | ritable institutions, will soon disap 
render Jessie with her second sight or second hearing—her pibroch of Doni | 0D fact.+—P. 


, in law expenses. A very com- 
rofessor Rogers, author of the Eclipse of Faith, bas become 
Principal of Lancashire Independent College, in England.——‘t is said 


the title 
This has been especially the case in India ; and we are reminded of it | Ought I, therefore, to be glad or sorry that upon this golden thread of fanci- ot r. Wykeham Martin is to be raised to the Peerage, under 


by current anecdotes of the lamented Havelock. In that fearful climate, | ful trath, Mr. Dion Bourcicault has chosen to string five acts, more or less, of 
direct contact with death in its most appalling forms is unceasing—on | M¢lodrama, and that Wallack’s Theatre, on Monday evening next, will be given | modern life ; but he has gone to India. 


——NMr. W. H. Russell, the famous Crimean correspon- 
~~ with Messrs. Routledge to write for them a novel of 


poor ag ¢ prefer his certain Facts to 


j ted, at a re- 
the field of battle, and in the hospital,tent, whether from exposure to the | 0V€F to tom-toms, Kitmegars, Sowars, spleuchans, pipes, tartans, and all the | his probable Fancies.—Two prizes of £5 each were presented, 
bullet, or from rapidly-fatal disease. And this seems to produce directly | ™insled paraphernalia of an East Indian spectacle, entitled the “Relief of cen" meeting of the subscribers to,the Arehitectaral Muscum, to and 


opposite effects on the characters of men. While some become | “ke a 


before giving the prize he lucidly poi 

1 shall not answer this question definitely, till I have seen the piece itself ; 
utterly depraved, and drown self-respect and all sense of a futare in q ‘ . moto 
iry of q » ‘s of but I own that the theatrical custom of making capital out of all manner of armas is Dulce periculum 


ing. Mr. Ruskin was tue donor, 

: eicsarrat dr ead mala 
——_Th of Baron y 8 new 

on a Geto on perceive its point.— William Kelly, 


for the two 


events, however solemn, tragical, or touching, seems eminently other tumour of the-brain, in the 
their real position, and with daily knowledge of the risks they run, ‘¢ g to me to be one | aged seventy-five, died the day of Kings- 





of those which are more honoured in the breach than the observance. If one | ton (Canada) {H 


ital. He had a soldier in the Peninsular War. 





Prepare to live and to die like men and Christians, The two classes | pauses but for a moment to think what terrible and noble realities of anguish, | On inspecting bis Jungs, a musket ball was found in the lung, which had 
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__ She Mihion. 








aa 


lain there, doing no harm, ever since the ‘siege of Badajos——An Ex- | 


Chancellor, who lives in dread of having his life written by his friend 
Campbell, author of “The Lives of the Chancellors,” says, “ He 
has added a new pang to death.”——A Canadian paper says that the 
first session of the new Parliament promises to be fruitful in elec- 
tion contests. There are no less than 27 or 28 members re- 
turned, inst whom protests have been entered. The Duke 
of Brunswick has gained a libel case against the Chroniqueur de 
Paris for saying he played chess in his opera-box : damages, 500f. ; fine, 
200f., or fifteen days’ imprisonment.—From Naples the accounts y 
each post raise the computed number of victims from the earthquake. It 
is now supposed that 30,000 perished, while 250,000 have been rendered 
houseless.——Miss Hales, the owner of the Hales Estate, Canterbury, has 
recently taken the veil as a novice of the order of Carmelite nuns. She 
intends leaving the whole of her estate, valued at £150,000, to the Church 
of Rome, under the influence of whose clergy she has been from her youth. 
—The Paris Courts value a young lady’s teeth at 8,000 francs. An Eng- 
lish governess was recently knocked down by a carriage, and lost by the 
accident all her teeth. She brought an action of damages, and the tri- 
bunal awarded her the above amount.——In the “ order” extending the 
regal powers to his brother the Prince of Prussia for three months more, 
the King gives the Regent his “full proxy in the affairs of the State ;’ 

a phrase which, as it did not occur in the original order, has excited 
some attention——It is said that there were a larger number of mar- 
riages in Eagland on the bridal day of the Princess Royal, than were ever 





known to be celebrated in one day before.—It is reported that the mis- 
sion of M. de Lessep to Constantinople, respecting the Saez canal, has 


fally London extends over an area of 79,029 acres, or 122 
square miles; and the number of its inhabitants rapidly increasing, was 





2,362,236, on the day of the last census.——Belgium, according 


hahitant 


to the last census, taken in 1856, contains 4,529,462 
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Pellissier will have supreme control over all, with the title of Marshal- 
General——The Morning Advertiser reiterates the rumour that Mr. Vernon 
Smith is to be raised to the peerage ——A most fearful narrative of the 
eapture and loss of a large slave-ship on the West Coast of Africa is 
among the latest items. It is however crowded out to-day. 


re 


Ovituary. ‘ 


Tue Late Sionor Lastacue.—A telegraphic despatch has been 
received announcing the death of Signor Lablache, which took place at 
Naples on the 23rd ult. It was but the other day we had to record the 
death of the test dramatic genius of France, and we have now to 
announce the Tose of one of the most illustrious lyric comedians to whom 
Italy, so rich in that peculiar class of talent, ever gave birth. It was 
generally known that Signor Lablache had been for some time suffering 
under severe indisposition, and that since his last professional visit to 
St. Petersburgh he had been compelled to desist from the exercise of his 
public avocations. But the medicinal springs of Germany, and the 
society of his distinguished friend and compatriot, Rossini, it was said 
and believed, had fn a great measure restored him. Naples in the 
winter, and Torre del Greco in the spring, were to effect the rest. Signor 
Lablache was considered so far convalescent, indeed, that his name was 
advertised in the tus of the French Italian Theatre for the actual 
season ; and the aid of his colossal talent was confidently anticipated by 
the conductors of the Royal Italian Opera, for the opening of,the new 
theatre in Bow-street. But “ L’homme pee et Dieu dispose ;” Lablache 
was not destined to resume the course of his artistic triumphs ; and the 
lyric stage has been robbed of one of its most brilliant ornaments. 

_ The artistic career of Louis Lablache was, from the outset, one of un- 





Nearly one thousand pounds sterling bave already been subscribed to- 
ward the proposed monument at Ayr, to the late General Neill.—— 
ding a fashionable street, with a bright little 

boy at his side, when the youngster cried, “O, pa, look! there goes an 
“ Hush! bash!” said the father, “don’t make sport of the 
rman. God only knows what you may come to yet.”——Mr. Jobn 
enry Foley, the well-known sculptor, has been elected a Royal Acade- 
mician in the room of Mr. T. Uwins.——The announcement which was 
made some months since, that the Russian government has issued orders 
to its naval officers on the Pacific, to prevent the catching of whales within 
three lcagues of the shores of its American and Asiatic possessions, proves 
to be untrue.——Addresses from the Army continue to appear in the 
Moniteur. Many call violently for leave to pursue the conspirators to 
their haunts.——Lord Palmerston has given a pension of £40 a year on 
the Literary Civil List to Dr. John Armstrong, the author of the “ Dic- 
tionary of the Gaelic Language and Gaelic Grammar.’”’-——The practice 
of Lie crag dogs has been introduced among veterinary surgeons as a 
“the distemper.””——The French Army of the line is to be di- 

t commands, to be confided to Marshals Castellane, 
Bosquet,'Pellissier, Canrobert, and Valliant ; with their head-quarters at 
Paris, Nancy, Lyons, Toulouse, and Tours——The Queen Mother of 
Oude died in Paris on the 24th of January——Sir Edmund and Lady 
Head gave amagniticent ball on Thursday evening of last week at Govern- 
ouse, Toronto, in honour of the marriage of the Princess Royal.— 





A gentleman was pr 


editor !”” 


preventive o 
vided into five 


ment 
The Committee for the exhibition of Mr. Belmont’s pictures, have been 


able, from the net receipts thus far, to pay $1000 to the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor ; and in smaller sums to other Cha- 
ritable Institutions the further amount of $1800.—A distinguished anti- 
quary wishes to know in whose possession is the chair on which “ Verbum 
sat.”——The French Government has bought, for the sum of 800,000 
francs, the Hotel de Jacques Cour, at Bourges, the finest architectural 
monument of that town, and intends to restore it in its entire splendour. 
——The New Orleans Sun tells of a machine which has beea invented 
“out South,” which enables a man to tell when he is “ going too far.’’ 
by hitting the gen- 


It is called a fuddleometer, and gives warnin 


tleman ucder the ebort ribe, the moment he has got enough. 


A candidate for the civil service, being asked to name the principal di- 
visions of the Anglo Saxon race, answered, ‘“ Epsom and Newmarket.’’-— 
r annum to the daughters 


Her Majesty has granted a pension of £150 
of the late br. Paris. This hononra 


ble testimony to the worth of the 


late Dr. Paris cannot fail to be gratifying to men of science, and to me 
and reduced the rate of discount 
on the 29th ult., to four per cent. The reduction had little or no effect on the 


medical profession.—The Bank of 








Money Market, or Stock Exchange.—Lord St. L d 
Fire » amen by 


5 says, ting 

that Companies frame their policies, so as to have a 

legal defence against any claimant, but do not take advantage of their 
technical objeetions, except in cases of fraud.——It has been proposed as 
rsoual interest 
tenant paying 
bis own taxes.——The waters of the Rhine, Rhone, and Saéne have been 
affected greatly by the late drought. Navigation in some parts is im- 


the surcst method of ng the people at large take a 
in the city government, to renew the old system of 


ible--——-A very elaborate and h 


ighly finished 
made at Woolwich Arsenal, for 


brass cannon 


open through the winter, has 


took 7a at Belfast, on the evening of the marri 
Royal. 


It was not until the Mayor 


— A Calcutta 


great alarm, believing them 
victims as they feel disposed on a first sitting, and 
down for a future day’s ti Somebod 
digious bubbab in Washington, 
w he al 





was spent in corrupting the Congress which passed th 


Tariff of 1846 !!——Mr. Lorenzo Barrows has been elected Regent of the 
University whe N. Y. State Legislatare, > ee of John K. Paige, 
deceased. idates,—Lord Palmer- 
on on the Literary Civil List of £100 a year to 
nd for skating purposes 
n excellent idea.—The 
Collins line are in the hands of the Sheriff. Messrs. 
Brown, Brothers & Co. have sued out a writ of execution for $636,890 
.——The 

ith the previ Aa aon : 
Ww previous year, o' /571.—— 
The Duke of Devonshire has left the great bulk of his vast property to 
Burlington ; £10,000 each to Earl Granville and the Earl of 

Carlisle ; and an annuity of £4,000 each to the Countess of Carlisle and the 
Doms Comtines Granville. Sir J. Paxton receives a legacy of £1,600, 
and are also a great number of small annuities to servants and 
a lents.——Punch calls Sir Frederick Peel, and Sir Robert Peel, 
Industrious avd Idle (political) Apprentices.”——The late Sir H. 

b od vicar of 


Poet Bryant was one of the o 
ston has granted a 
the widow of Douglas Jerrold.——A large 
has been su in the Central Park. 
steamers of 


i 


the New York and Liverpool Mail Steamship Com: 


annual report of the Canal tment of the State of 


the metropoli of St. Martin-in-the fields, By his death a 
bendal stall in Cathedral became vacant.——We are glad to 
learn that a committee has been formed in Calcutta for a Lawrence me- 


th a donation of £1,000.._—The U. S. Fri 
lore Paulding, has arrived at this 
intimated to Miss 
that her ban bn 

to confer upon her a civil Tist 
£30, shih the e 

Ww 
the a continues to 


Hogg, the poet's widow, a 
and rubies, and blue velvet knots, Her 


bapa le, that ; 
a the Presse, after its 


on her 
contain a novel of Victor Hugo in the f 


Such an Act is 


of eur, and that a perfect gold fever bas set in amongst the neigh- 
vosing oes ——The of a submarine tunnel between 


had been submitted to 
named ty the fister of Pubiio Wane an official Commissi 
n. 





present to return to aS 
the sew millanry France. The list of the 


Baraguay di 


ntation to Napoleon III.—— 
The New York City Ice Boat Co., said to receive $200 per day for keep- 
ing gg ays for shi fad an easy time 
of it. But the Ides of March have not gone.——A serious disturbance 
of the Princess 
ad read the Riot Aet, and made 
numerous arrests, that the town assumed its wonted quiet.—-Gen. Cialdini, 
aide-de-camp to the King of Sardinia, recently escorted the Grand Duchess 
Helen of Russia to Rome, where his presence caused quite a sensation. 
per says the mutineers regard “ Peel’s Jacks’ with 

to be cannibals, who eat as much of their 
= Ss pease 

making a 

about seven millions of British many, 
e 


by Sir H. Lawrence. Lord Canning heads the list of 


te Wabash, 
Palmerston has 
, the eldest daughter of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
leased, in consideration of her father’s genius, 

ion of £40 a year. A few years ago, 
pension of 

y.——At the last ball at the Tuileries, 
and gold | wes ee He pate bomen, with tunic of white 
met ml oh p at either w ue velvet ribbons ; in her hair 


parure | consolation that his memory 


escape. 
nce on the 
qa Act we Sees the Abuse of Injunctions is before the N. Y. State 


tly needed.—The New Brunswicker | N 
pe that a gold mine has just | ay discovered near Carleton on the Bay 


it i, oes Be Snteation bs 
divisions, received by the Niagara, was incorrect. Ac- 


quered success, The son of a French refugee, he was born at Naples 
on the 
Conservatorio, to be instructed in the various branches of music. 
sic in the abstract, however, he did not in his early youth evince any 
predilection. His passion was the stage ; and it is related of him that on 
several occasions he ran away from the Academy, to fulfil engagements 
in the smaller Neapolitan theatres. The example of Lablache, if we ma 
rely upon contemporary authorities, led to a Royal edict that no theatri- 
cal manager should contract engagements with pupils of that institution, 
unless by special permission, under pain of a considerable forfeit. At 
the age of 18 (1812) Lablache was already employed in the capacity 
buffo napolitano, at the little theatre San Carlino ; and shortly 

he married the daughter of Pinotti, an actor of renown at that period. 
At Messina he filled the same department, bat very speedily abandoned 
the line of buffo pure (of which we had recently a specimen at the St. 
James’s Theatre) for the more ambitious one of “ primo basso,” at Pa- 
lermo. The first essay of Lablache in this new walk was in an opera by 
Pavesi, called “ Mare Antonio,” which has never found its way to Cisal- 
ae musical regions. His success was so great that he remained at Pa- 
ermo five years. In 1817 we heard of him at the famous Scala of Milan, 
where—as Dandini, in Rossini’s ‘ Cenerentola’’—he at once obtained the 
highest honoure. His fame quickly spread all over Italy, and some time 
later, at Turin, he established the versatility of his talent by an admira- 
bly pathetic impersonation of the principal character in Paer’s “Agnese”’ 
(which in England first rendered Tamburini famous.) 


For mu- 


the Italian public. Operas were written expressly for him, and, among 
others, Elisa e Claudio, one of the most credited works of Signor Mercadante, 
the chief of the Neapolitan school of musicians. Fresh engagements 
awaited him at Milan, Venice, and Vienna. In the last named city the 


inscription, was struck in his honour. After an absence of 12 years La- 


to the Royal Chapel, and procured him an engagement at the San Carlo. 
Here he created an immense im 


was to Parma, where he helped to win for Bellini—then young, frie 
now forgotten opera, called “ Zaira,” and there 


ous wud in comic opera. From this time he only once revisited Naples 


by the production of 


tti’s “ Elisir d’Amore,”’ in which he had the 
honour of “ Dulcamara. 


’ the part of the charlatan, 

Lablache’s introduction to London, if we remember correctly, occurred 
immediately after his return to Paris, in 1834. The sensation he made 
is not likely to be forgotten, nor is it requisite for us to enter into further 
details about his artistic life, or to do more than remind our masical 
readers that he was one of the celebrated four (the others being the late 
Rubini, the retired Tamburini, and the still active, hearty, 
sally popular Grisi, who rehearsed her “ farewell” to the lish public 


tani, and that subsequently the comic opera of Don P was written 
for him, in the same capital, by his compatriot Donizetti. Perbaps not 
one of the Italian artists—the im le Grisi herself not excepted — 
who have reaped honour and fortune in this coun 
fixed and prominent idea in the public mind than 
his 
for to see him once, then f 
other circumstances combined to establish 
for the unanimous favour he enjoyed. 
Without being the 
— of his day (Ronconi occasionally ant 
‘amburini in the other), he was emphatically the 
idiosyncrac 


at the Italian Opera—the appearance 
ennui and put the audience in a good humour. His geniali 


seem to be admitted into their 
with the audience, just as though he had been one of themsel 


of him. 


The list of dramatic portraitures suggested 


True, we may see new im 
onimo (“Il Matrimonio 


rsonations of Don 


greto”)—of Don or M 


his mark; and, no doubt, we shall have Dr. 


of these parts can ters! endure his substitate? 
point that he made will be the more sorrowfully missed, because, 


successor, at least in the present 


for la 


tained of his 'y recovery, and schemes had been 
ing him from Naples to some place more favourable to 


deprived of an artist of the hi, 
friends who are left to 


reflected honour on public and private life. 




















cording to the most reliable authority the 
i art, Boar Commanders Marshals 





6th of December, 1794, and at the age of 12 was placed in the | dec 


of 
ards 


From this time forward Lablache continually rose in the estimation of 


enthusiasm he created was so great that a medal, with a most flattering 
blache returned to Naples, when the King (Ferdinand I.) attached him 


pression by his performance of another 
tragic part—that of Assur, in Rossini’s “‘ Semiramide.” His next nef 
lees, and unpatronized—his first laurels, by performing in an early and 
fore insuring its success. 
It was not till 1830, in the prime of life, that Lablache was first heard at 
Paris, where his success was prodigious, both as singer and actor, in seri- 


in a professional capacity and this occasion was rendered memorable 


univer- 
in 1854) for whom Bellini composed, at Paris, his famous opera, J Puri- 





ever became a more 

blache. No doubt 
peculiar and striking physiognomy had much to do with this influence, 
+ him, was well nigh impossible ; but 
his popularity and to account | 


lyric comedian or the greatest lyric tra- 
him in one line, and 
yric artist with whose 
the public was most habitually impressed, and who, to em- 
loy a familiar metaphor, held the public most effectually by the button- 
ole. On ever so dull an evening—and we have had some dul! evenings 
of Lablache at once chased away 
geniality was infec- 

tious—none could resist it ; and to such a point of familiarity had he ar- 
rived with his audience that, if anything was going ill, Lablache would 
nee, and to wink, sneer, or laugh 
ves, and— 
grand artist as all Europe acknowledged him—conscious, like them- 
selves, that whatever was wrong could not be on account of, but in spite, 


gges the remembrance of La- 
blache is varied and extensive, and the belief that with him not a few of 
them mast pass away is a settled conviction in the minds of connoisseurs. 
—_* —of the deaf Ger- 


lagnifico lontefiascone 

(“ Cenerentola,”) and of other characters upon which he had set 
. Bartolo over and 

opera of “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” as 


fae age ly werk of geales, to } the 

as upon an wo as, m 

stamp of icomartality,. bat who that has seen Laftashe in an 
e 


genuine, so inseparably was it connected with the man himself that no 
tion, will have the temerity to imi- 
tate it. Such is the spell of genius that it makes even its eccentricities 


W. 

Although, lately, Signor Lablache suffered intense anguish from the 
effects of his malady—which we believe was dropsy—not only were there 
no fears of his immediate decease, but, on the contrary, hopes were enter- 
jected for remov- 

convalescence. 
The blow, however, has been struck unexpectedly ; the world has been 
gifts ; and the large circle of relatives 
er his loss must rest satisfied with the 
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Appointments. 


David Livingstone, Esq., to be H.M.’s Consul in the district of Qaillimane, 
Senna, and Tete, on Joy Sd, Coast of Africa. 


Avuty. 

A good service pension of £100 per annum bas been conferred, by the 
General Commanding-in-Chiet, on Brevet-Col. Walter Hamilton, of the 
glorious 78th Highlanders, whose conduct in leadiag his regiment in all 
the actions under Sir Henry Havelock and Sir Colin Campbell bas justly 
been the theme of praise.—The transports Southampton, Sedgmoor, Prince 
Albert, and Caleutta, have reached Bombay. The ra from the Ca’ 
has reached Ceylon. The Bahiana, with the head quarters of the 98th, 
has gone to Kurrachee. The Adelaide has arrived at Hong Kong with 
507 rank and file. The Assistance also has arrived with 300 marines, 
also, 100 men of the 59th. 

War-Orrice, Jan. 26.—3d Regt Ft; Maj-Gen Drummond tobe Col. 37th Ft; 
Maj-Gen Fraser to be Col, vy Lt-Gen Smelt, CB, dec. 67th Ft; Maj-Gen Davies 
to be Col. 93d Ft; Gen Sir Colin Campbell, GCB, from 67th Ft, to be Col, v 
Lt-Gen Parkinson, CB, dec. 6th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Stillman to be Capt "? 
v Wheatcroft, killed in action; Cor and Adjt Graham to be Lt, Cor Grainger 
be Lt w-p,v Stillman, 9th Lt Drags; Assist-Surg Evans, fm 32d Ft, to be As 
sist-Surg, v Macrae, pro on Staff. 3d Ft; Ens Graves to be Inst of Musketry. 
6th; Ens Wastle to be Lt w-p, v Hunt, who res. 7th; Capt Satherland b-p 
Unatt, to be Capt v4 4 Lt Disney to be Capt b-p, v Sutherland, who ret; Ens 
Beauchamp to be Lt b-p, v Disney; J G Smith, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Beauchamp; 
Assist-Surg Quinlan, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 10th; Ens and Adj Z, 
from the Mil Train, to be Lt and Adjt w-p; Staff-Sur Sec Class, Deng. MD, to 
be Surg. 11th; StaffSurg Sec Class Black to be Surg. 12th; T G D Latouche, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Harward, pro; Staff Surg Sec Class Macpherson to be 
Surg. 13th; Staff Surg Sec Class Fyffe, MB, to be Surg. 14th; Surg J Carte, 
MB, 67th Ft, to be Surg. 19th; Brvt Lt-Col Bright to be Lt-Col w-p, v Rooke, 

> Brvt-Maj ny my to be Maj w-p, v Bright; Lt Goren to be Capt wp, Vv 

organ to be Lt w-p, v Goren. 21st; C A Grant, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, v Matthews, app to 10th Ft. 23d; Capt Bulwer to be Maj b-p, v Byt-Lt- 
, pro in 14th Ft; Lt Hackett to be Capt b-p, v Bulwer, 31st; Ass Sar Gi- 
raud, MD, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Atkinson, prom on Staff. 32d; Brvt Lt- 
Col Carmichael to be Lt-Col w-p, v Inglis, KCB, prom to be Maj-Gen ; Capt 
Yard to be Maj w-p, v Carmichael; Assist Surg Lambsden, fm Staff, to be As 
sist Surg, v Evans, app to the 9th Lt Drags. 67th; Staff Surg Sec Class Parr to 
be Surg. 76th; E Le B Butler, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Grant. 83d; Ens Penne 
father to be Lt b-p, v Ivimy, prom b-p, has been canc. 99th; Assist Sore Allen, 
fm Staff, to be Assist Surg, v Carroll, prom on Staff. Rifle Brig; Brvt-Maj Wal- 
ker to be Maj w-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Woodford, killed in action; Lt Saunders to be 
Capt w-p, v Walker; Ens Allaire to be Lt w-p, v Saunders. Ist W 1 Regt; AJ 
Plunkett, Gent, to be Ens, vy Pender, prom. 3d WI Regt; Lt Dunlop to be Capt, 
b-p; Ens Dugmore to be wh W Gavin, Gent, to be Ens w-p. Ceylon Rifle 
Regi, Bee Gay to be Lé bay 'TT , Gent, to be Ens b-p. Cape M Rifles; 
T HV D Hay, Gentleman, to be Ensign b-p. Depot Batt: Captain Fairtlough, 
12th Foot, to be Ins of Musk. Unatt; Lt M‘Leod, from the 78th, to be Capt w-p. 
Brevet.—Maj-Gen Inglis, KCB, Superny, to have Fixed rank, in suce to M 
Gen Havelock, KCB, dec. The following promotions to take place consequent 
upon the death of Maj-Gen Havelock, KCB: Maj-Gen Griffiths, CB, LtGen 
Smelt, CB, and Lt-Gen Parkinson. Bvt-Lt-Col Barry, Unatt, to be Col; Na- 
gent, 58th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Smith, h-p 44th Ft, and Staff Officer of Pens, 
be Maj; Bvt-Lt-Col M’Queen, h-p, Maj Unatt, to be Col; Maj Wodehouse, 24th 
Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Christie, h-p Unatt, and Staff Officer of Pensions, to be 
Maj; Maj-Gen Hamilton, Col 82d Pe, to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col Wood, of the Gren 
Gds, to be Maj-Gen; Byt-Lt-Col Weymouth, h-p Maj Unatt, to be Col; Maj Knol- 
lys, 75th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Knight, h-p Unatt, and Town Maj at Quebec, to 
be Maj; Maj-Gen Bentinck, Col of the 12th Ft, to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col Eden, Unatt, 
Commt at Chatham, to be Maj-Gen; Bvt-Lt-Col Smith, h-p Maj Unatt, to be Col. 
Byt-Maj Jenkins, Unatt, to be Lt-Col; Capt Parratt, 58th Ft, to be Maj; Lt-Col 
Farren, CB, to be Col; Capt Sutherland, 7th Ft, to be Mej.—Mem : Maj-Gen 
Owen, h-p Maj Unatt, has been per to ret fm the service by the sale of his Com, 


War Orrice, Fes. 2,—RI Regt Horse Gds; Lt Sir B P Henniker, Bart, to be 
Capt b-p, v the Hon G Ww Milles, who ret; Cor and Adjt G Bull to be Lt; Cornet 
Bennet to be Lt b-p, v Sir B P Henniker. 5st Drag Gds; Capt Still, fm 65th Ft, 
to be Capt, paying diff, v Kempt, who ex, rece the diff. 6th Drag Gds; T 
Turner, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Grainger, ir Cor Burder to be Lt b-p, v 
Grainger, whose pro b-p has been can. 3d Drags; Cor Unett, fm llth Lt 
Drags, to be Cor w p, v Annesley, app to 11th Lt Drags; R Piffard, Gent, to be 
Cor oh v Davis, pro in 4th Lt Drags; J O Phibbs, Gent, to be Cor w- 
pro in 10th Lt Drags. 4th Lt ; Cor Davis, fm 3d Lt Drags, to be Lt bp, 
v the Hon F G Ellis. pro. 10th Lt Drags; the app of F O Fitzgerald, Gent, to 
o -— has ——- —— — ; Cor Annesle 
v Unett, to rags. t Drags; 
bp. Mil Tain; Ap Bodkin, 'to be Lieuts w-p, v Beatty and 
~—— , who res. Ri Artil; Assist-Surgs and Cumming, M D, fm Staff, 
to 
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Navy. 


Secretary 
Atlas, 91, building at Chatham, will be fitted 
power.—The -battle-ship Monarch was 
at Valparaiso, Jan. 1, waiting to be relieved by the Ganges.—The steam 
reserve ships, which are fast as at Portsmouth, will consist of 
20 screw line-of-battle-chips, 10 
squadron of screw boats, all fully rigged and armed. 
Peady for sea at 24 hours’ notice. An equal number of liners, frigatee, 
and gun-boats, with their lower masts in, and stores on board, are to be 
in readiness for forward.—The yon ne Big 6, engaged 
for some time on the S. E. Coast of America, been ordered to 
join the meas Chinese seas ; but owing to an accident in her ma- 
she will return home immediately from Montevideo.—Captains 
and Farmar, R.M., have been itted to retire on half-pay.— 
has had on him the good service pension 
tain Alexander Milne’s 
ty, came near losing his | 
lately. He landed most imprudently in the Canton river, and was beset 
by arabble. Several of his boat's crew were killed and 
was rescued by assistance from the Nankin. 


Arromrwents.—Adml. Sir Edward 
year, vacant by the death of Vice- 
Gordon, C.B., H- 
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The Aloion. 








New Books. 


If newspaper advertisements are to be believed, the world of letters 


and feeble—the proper pride of shopkeepers, and the beau ideal of the | 
bourgeois. It isa merely a passage to walk through, or to do business | 
in. The Greary-ccloured, asphalte strip which edges it, damp in cold | 


that architects of the nation who invented and carried, by their owa ge- 
nius, to perfection the most splendid creation of the middie ages, pointed 
architecture, should now be satisfied, or pleased, or proud, of the meagre 


is deeply agitated by the simultaneous appearance of two translations of | weather and clammy in hot, might as well ask praise for architectural | ostentation of Ste. Clotilde. It is lifeless, and servile, and pretentious, 


a work which never should have been translated at all—Guerazzi’s 
Beatrice Cenci. The Tragedy of the same name, by Shelley, has made 
many students of English poetry familiar with one of the most terrible | 
and repulsive episodes of medixval history, but it is by no means desira- | 
ble that plain prose should supply the world with a fuller detail, even 


auty. ! 
Official prints boast that the Emperor has re-created the plan of Paris, | 
It is true that this new line of road has effaced many street and buildings | 
which interested even strangers, by recalling remembrances of the crises | 
of French history, or memories of some of her most distinguished men,— | 
relics which, perhaps, beyond any other, rouse the sensation of continuous | 
life in a great city, and give poetry to what presents so many prosaic as- | 


like —— but I shall have wearied your readers’ patience enough without 
descending to ultramontane characteristics. 

Lessons of wisdom, deduced, as was frequent in the last century, from 
the practice of China or,of Otaheite, are of little sterling use to us. But 
even from the failures (failures in taste, and sense, and sentiment.) of our 
greatand gallant neighbours we may not regret learning that no Govern- 
ment, however imperial, caa create true taste, or combine excellence with 


though the record be gleaned from the most authentic sources. That the | sociations. These exist no more. There was, indeed, one period when | precipitation ; that money is lavished in vain where good sense guides 


author is one of the persecuted and suffering Italian exiles is a matter of 
no moment. Much as we grieve for his oppressed and hapless country, 
we hold that he cannot increase of stimulate the world’s sympathies in | 
its behalf, by showing how rotten it was to the core, three centuries ago. | 
In a political point of view, the effect will probably be to leave a vague 
feeling of satisfaction on the mind, inasmuch as all must be conscious 





that crime and cruelty are not so rife in these days as they were at that) do not think France finds it yet tam in potestate sud oblivisci, 


elder period. But it is not so much on this score that we object to this 


publication ; it is because we consider it an offence against the recog- | 


nised proprieties of life. The theme is abhorrent to our instincts, 
though in some respects fall of a most mournful beauty ; and it may 
therefore more fitly be left to such general imaginings as Art has con- 


nected with it. Neither are British and American maidens, we believe, | 


to be addressed as Signor Guerazzi addresses those of his own country. 
He is apostrophising the shade of Beatrice ; and says: 


“ Inasmuch as I have been able to comprehend thee, implore for me sufficient 
power to narrate worthily thy history to these dear Italian maidens, who love thee 
as a sister just departed’ though the shadow of two centuries and a half is spread 
over thy sepulchre. Verily thine isa a sad crimes; but the maidens of 
my country will read it. n the youth whom they love is approaching, they 
will hasten, blushing, to hide it, and will offer thee the only gift that can be 
given to the betrayed—tears.”’ 


This may be all very fine in poetry—perbaps passable in the charming 
language of Italy ; but put into plain English, it is simply disgusting. 
The fact is that the book should not be admitted into any decent family ; 
nor can we sufficiently express our wonder that a Professor in a New 
England College, and a lady known only in private life, should have de- 
voted their pens to giving it circulation. We have notseen the original, 
and have read only half of one of these versions; but we should not un- 
der any circumstances have troubled our readers with a comparison of 
their relative merits. 


A singular novelty in the application of scientific art to the process of 


bookmaking is announced in the following advertisement, which we copy | 


from a London literary journal. 

“In a few days, in one vol., 450 pages, 20 Photo-stereographs, price 
21s., Teneriffe,an Astronomer’s Experiment ; or, Specialities of a Residence above 
the Clouds. By C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S.S.L. & E., F.R.A-S., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academies of Science in Munich and Palermo ; Pro- 
fessor of Practical Astronomy in the University of Ediaburgh, and Her 
Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland. 

“ The object proposed in this Experiment was to ascertain how far as- 
tronomical observation can be improved, by eliminating the lower part 
of the atmosphere. For the accomplishment of this purpose, a large 
equatorial telescope and other apparatus were conveyed in Mr. Steven- 
son’s yacht 7i/ania to Teneriffe, in June and July, 1856. There—with 
the approval ot the Spanish authorities, the instruments were carried up 
the volcanic flanks of the mountain, to vertical heights of 8,900, and 10,- 
700 feet, and were observed with therefrom during two months. 

“During this period an interesting series of photo-stereographs were 
taken by Professor Smyth, at different ts-of the ascent, and they 
have been printed with great success, the su tendence of James 
Glaisher, Exq., F.R.S., for the illustration of the book. Correctness is 
thus insured ; and if the reader wishes to enjoy the effects either of soli- 
dity or of distance, effects which are the cynosures of all the great paint- 
ers, he has only to combine the two pho’ ically, and those 
bewitching qualities are have not hitherto been 
bound up, as plates, in a volume; yet that will be found a most conve- 
nient way of keeping them, not incompatible with the use of the ordi- 
hary stereoscope, open below, and well adapted for a new form of the 
instrument, The Book constructed to fold up in a case like a 
map without detriment to its stereoscopic action.” 


Sine Avts. 

If one might borrow a phrase common in the religious world, we should 

say that there has been a “revival” in Art. The interest felt in the 
several Galleries of Paintings recently here on exhibition, and still mani- 
fested in regard to Mr. Belmont’s Collection, may be cited in proof. But 
there is further proof on record. In spite of “ hard times” and “ stag- 
nation of business,” pictures are bought and sold and talked about ; nor 
are any social ré-unions more popular or more pleasant, than those insti- 
tuted during this present winter under the title of Artists’ Receptions. Dod- 
worth’s Hall is the locale. Round three sides of it, pendent from screens 
or frame-work, hang contributions from American or other artists. They 
are mostly sketches or small studies, varied here and there with a gem 
loaned for the occasion. Music is discoursed at intervals from the or- 
chestral gallery. The crowd of male and female amateurs and connoisseurs 
promenade and chat. The room, at the first and second reception—the 
latter on Friday of last week—has been so fall that a quiet and careful 
examination of the works there to be seen was scarcely possible. Yet 
the effect was good. The atmosphere was artistic. The persons present 
might be set down as of congenial tastes ; and altogether the “ revival ” 
symptoms were decidedly strong. Is not this matter for congratula- 
tion ? 7 & 
Such a constant fire of praise has been kept up regarding the Imperial 
changes and decorations in the good city of Paris, that it is rare to meet 
with an objecting voice. We did find one however, some months since, 
in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Times, and now recover it for 
the reader's benefit from an overwhelming mass of later journals. The 
allusions to the Moniteur are unimportant. 

If Frenchmen of good sense and taste could be su sharers in the 
feeling which inspired the recent comments of the Monifeur, their resent- 
ment the English press might have been reasonably roused by 
the it has given to the architectural novelties of Paris. They 
must see the = poverty of the works they have paid for so 
ane f 3 there is good reason to think that be | find our commendations 
bitterly ironical, The English travellers should be struck by changes so 
gress, effected within so short a period, is natural ; it is nataral they 

id endeavour to extract a sarcasm tan tardiness 
from Napeolonic despatch ; but, having examined the new alterations 
with care a few weeks since, I regret that no architect or artist has 
pointed out with more technical knowledge than mine that Paris has 
paid, or promised, a ruinous price for what is almost au entire failure as 

art, and of very partial civic utility. Better lessons may be 
learned hence, Maye! mee on. than contrasts with the state of ——— 
gar-square or the mishaps new bridge. These works are warnings 
against a hasty determination to pull down and build much, and by State 





impulse, which may be useful at a time when we are threatened with half! gesticalating women, co! in size, and who, in 


a new Westminster by the spring. 
not be commanded to order, 


that real art can- 


Courtly represent it. 

A street, a , and a church—the Rue Rivoli, the Louvre-Tuileries, 
and St. the chief new features ; and the failures in each are 
characteristic. The spirit of the day is bere, one might say, seen petri- 

I take each in turn. 
Although the traffic by the lines of the boulevards and quays (which 
it bisects) was never excessive, undoubtedly, the street is a convenience, 
ice. But what is tere for admi- 


i 


France appeared eager to destroy all memorials of her splendid history ; | 
but, this excepted, we have been apt to think that a nicer solicitude was | 
shown there than in England to preserve them ; that they once demo- | 
lished churches, but that churchwardens are always with us. It is diffi- 
cult not to believe that thinking men in Paris regret the loss of memorials 
to them trebly valuable, or fail by their ostentatious removal to be re- 
minded of an earlier empire where, “ with free speech,” we are told, it | 
was attempted at one time “ to suppress recollection.” * * * * But I 
m tacere, 
Beside this destruction of national records the street injures the effect 
of several fine remaining monuments. As a sculptor moulds bis statue, | 
| with referenee to the light which in its predetermined place will fall on 





| this building and the north fagade of the Louvre would be seen from com- | 

paratively small dist that spectators would look up to them from the | 
other side of narrow and lofty squares, and planned their proportions accor- 
dingly. The result of the new clearance is that these fine monuments have 
lost one-third of their former apparent height and dignity. This error isthe 
more worthy notice because, ——! essentially valgar, it often creeps 
in (disguised as veneration for antiquity) whenever men touch ancient 
buildings. Discretion is never more required than when the setting which 
was designed for or has grown up round such relics is to be interfered 
with. Instances are common where, that a little more may be seen, re- 
novators have sacrificed the whole grace of environment and the irreco- 
verable charm of mystery. 

A worse blunder has been committed in the treatment of the noble 
ancient tower of St. Jacques de la Boucherie. As this till lately stood 
encased in a narrow street, the loss of the body of the church was con- 
cealed, and the dark dignity of the tall fragment seem to the best advan- 
tage. It seemed to justify Victor Hugo’s enthusiasm for that old Paris 
of which it was one of the few relics spared by revolution and restoration. 
It now stands isolated in a triangle of gravel and earth and iron railings, 
and by clumsy alteration of the lowest story has been converted from a 
belfry into a bad imitation of the Scott monument at Edinburgh—strid- 
ing on four lean columns over a classically-draped statue, and surround- 
ed by a basement of unapproachable steps. tored and travestied, 
torn trom any semblance of continuity with the church of which it formed 
an integral part, this unfortunate tower has been stripped of the magic 
that time and the memory of Nicholas Flamel, who cast nativities on the 
summit, once gave it—“ It has become a perfect dead member.” 

I need not dwell on the self destructive means by which the city raised 
the funds for the Rue Rivoli. But, looking at its practical purpose, it 
must, I think, be very dubious whether at least for many years, and by 
the ruin of those in the older thoroughfares, these miles of newly-created 
shops can succeed commercially. Limited as the city is by its fortifica- 
| tions, the increase of the Parisian population appears unequal to meet 
80 great an expansion of costly trading establishments to pay for so many 
carved arabesques and cupids, and plate glass windows. How long it 
has required in London, even where, as in Oxford-street, they only super- 
sede the less well-arranged, before new shops have answered! Would 
Regent-street have prospered without the vast extent of new dwelling 
houses to north and west—in themselves a city half as large as 
even had it been constructed by the wasteful expenditure of a tax levied 
on the provisions of the poor throughout the metropolis? A capital is 
not like a colony, where shops create commerce. The French, like the 
serfs of Pharaoh digging Lake Moeotis, have constructed a costly reser- 
voir with the funds which might have opened fountains to fill it. 

2. There is more to justify the money laid out on the Louvre. The 
long galleries, although of little intrinsic beauty, at any rate, seemed to 
require completion, and has been obtained to lodge in safety the 
treasures of the unrivalled Bibliothéque. Centralization, if anywhere, 
may be of advantage in the case of national collections, and no one can 
rationally blame the Emperor for providing quarters in the palace for 
the troops to guard it ; unless, indeed, in consequence the windows should 
be , next revolution, with Diana and Venus, and Socialists 
enter through breach in the “ Marriage of Cana.” It is the question 
of taste which is here raised—a matter of recognized importance to every 
nation as regards its public works, and the more to the French because 
they have made so many honourable efforts to attain it. On this field, 
— = Se gallantly ; but this new palace is hardly one of 

eir trium 

Let us conjecture how an Athenian or a Gothic Architect would have 
acted if required to complete a building in which, as here, the extreme 
portions were already in existence. If the style of one portion contained 
any elements of grace or nobleness, he would eer follow these in 
his supplementary design. In any entirely new elevations he would en- 
deavour to create the most perfect we oe possible of the worthier 
ideas which had been hitherto only partially carried out. And if the pre- 
existing work presented no points of excellence he would, at any rate, 
avoid adding to the amount of ugliness, and in his own desiga, without 
hesitation, sacrifice uniformity before the higher law of beauty. 

Visconti was not embarrassed by the last problem. The Louvre 

A cemetery t, is acknowled, telben etsy Sivtatiiinn. 
How has he acted? Following the good taste of the Louvre in little more 
than the design of some upper windows, he hasin his complementary works, 
raised servile co: of the gallery already built on the river side, 
and of the Tuileries—a building without dignity, or unity, or grace ; 
while his own de novo constructions have less life and invention than Sir 
C. Barry’s Treasury Offices. Immense sums must have been lavished 
here. But alas! art is in France perhaps the ons Ce ae not 
submitted to Imperial ordinances, Without, towards the 
blank spaces of wall are “ relieved” by overdone pavillions, where the 
stones are drilled and punched and dinted with bees, and lines, and ini- 
tials, the very fiating of the columns overgrown with what is meant for 
foliage, and the huge pediments crowded with reliefs “ without end or 
meaning,’’ except what schoolboy alle; can give them. Sins nst 
taste and sense are multiplied within. 





round the new corps de logis is commendable ; but its Corinthian columns 
are throughout one-third too short for the diameter, and the capitals of 
an unvaried and un 1 Even the foliage in bas-relief round 


graceful type. 0 
the arches, which at first sight looks free and irregular, is mechanical! 
alike throughout thodically imm: i Taking it as a whole, it 
is wonderful with what success Viconti bas deprived the of that 
dignity which a rs almost e from size and uniformity. How 
differently would the inventive sculptors of the oid “circular” or 
“ pointed”’ styles—even of the renaissance—have treated this ornamen- 
' > 


But the worst errors are reserved for the most important masses—the 
pavilions. Here the principle followed has been to crowd detail and de- 
proportionately to the distance from the eye. It is trae much 

is not lost to art thus; but how grotesque would the ment have 
appeared to the builders of Rouen or Amiens, who took care to put their 
sculptures where they could be seen! The supporting wall to favour this 
intention are cut into so many idle columns, and figures, and groups, and 
and bosses of every degree, that the larger the mass, the less 

it conveys of solidity. Bat the crowning feat is reserved for 

Athenians, it will be remembered, once employed 
statues as columns in a temple on the Acropolis :—perhaps the single in- 
stence in which their good sense and taste are open to just objection. It 
is palliated by the small scale adopted by the tranquil and columnar 
dignity of the figures, and by the fact that they really sustain a light 
architrave. Viseonti has su ed his pavilions —: on crose-legged, 





Fl 


fact, support no- 
thing whatever. A huge black pyramid, collapsing into a blister, sur- 
mounts these cariatides. One sees such roofs in the drawings which ad- 


venturous travellers bring back from Cochin China. 
%. For the architectural fecbleness of the vaunted new charch, Ste. 


| the mass of the building was completed ; 
le 








Tags wit captains ny of be fet om 
t once 
those who know Rouen Cathedral, or Rheims, or Notre Dame. It is ead 


idea of the arcade w rans | such 


neither the design nor the execution ; and that art, with freedom, of which 

she is one manifestion, will not condescend to visit the land where she is 

not invited by the spontaneous instincts and sustained by the unfettered 

efforts of the people. r < 
—_ 


THE BRITISH ARISTOCRACY. 

A muaster-roll of the aristocracy of a mighty kingdom ought to present 
an interesting and remarkable catalogue. We are not sure that many 
readers would contrive to extract much edification from the list of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal which will be found in another column, 
(omitted) and yet if the document is attentively considered it will sug- 


»| it, so Perrault and the architect of the Hotel de Ville calculated that | &¢st conclusions of some significance. The first and most obvious im- 


pression derivable from the roll may appear not very favourable to the 
dignity of the order. A celebrated novelist once described our aristo- 
cracy as “ the most mushroom in Europe,” and if dates of creation are 
to be taken as the only standard of merit the opinion may possibly be 
sustainable. At first sight nothing is more striking than the compara- 
tive novelty of many, in fact most, of the titles on the list. The Premier 
Duke and the Premier Earl of Eagland ascend, indeed, to the 15th cen- 
tury, the Dukedom of Norfolk having been created in 1483, and the Earl- 
dom of Derby in 1485. If the title of Shrewsbury were not in abeyance 
the Premier Earldom would be carried 40 gense bhahen, bat that is all. 
The senior Marquis and the senior Viscount date from the middle of the 
16th century—the Marquis of Winchester from 1551, Viscount Hereford 
from 1550. In the last rank of the Peerage a little more antiquity is 
discoverable. Four Baroas—De Ros, Hastings, Audley, and Clinton, 
mount up to the 13th century, but a creation of the 16th century, Vaux 
of Harrowden, is 12th on the list out of more than 200 Peers of this 
order. Results still more remarkable will appear if we look at the 
places occupied by titles of very recent date indeed. Lord Hawke, 
whose barony was created in 1776, has 170 Barons junior to himself, and 
Lord Lyndhurst, though the first of his title, is fullowed by 79 Peers 
whose creations are later than his own. Of the entire list, exclusive of 
Princes of the Blood, 118 Peers only will be found whose titles are older 
than the reign of George III. 

These facts may certainly be thought singular in the case of an aris- 
tocracy inferior in pretensions and fortune to no aristocracy in the world, 
but if the point is thought of much importance, compared with more 
substantial tests of merit, a good deal may be said in explanation of the 
paradox. The order of precedence is in these respects apt to be delusive, 
for, as it is the last and highest title of a Peer from which senority is 
reckoned, all the lower but more ancient titles which may have been 
borne by the house are altogether lost. If, for instance, Lord Derby, 
our oldest Earl, were made a Marquis or Duke, his actual title would 
be dated from the present century, though the nobility of the family 
would be 400 years older. In many cases a Peerage is, in reality, more 
ancient than it appears to be, owing to the original Barony having been 
merged in some more modern though more elevated dignity. Another 
circumstance is even more notable. The truth is, that according to the 
continental standard of nobility, most families of our Peerage were no- 
ble by position before they were ennobled by patent. The gentry of 
this country, from which, in perbaps the majority of instances, our Peers 
were taken, form a class quite equal in birth, dignity, and territorial 
possessions, to the titled classes of other lands, and correspond, indeed, 
to the old noblesse of most European States. If this principle of reckon- 
ing were adopted and dates taken from the gentility rather than the no- 
bility of the uames before us, our Peerage would display antiquity 
enough to sa! the most fastidious speculator. Lord Howden sits mo- 
destly among the Barons of England with a patent less than 40 years 
old, but if the name of Caradoc really re ts Caractacus it would be 
hard to ask for any remoter foundation of honour, It is probable, indeed, 
that in Wales many families are of princely rank, and perhaps in Ireland 
too ; nor should it be forgotten that in the Peerage of the United King- 
dom Scottish and Irish Peers sit in virtue of titles often junior to those 
by which they are aunty known. The Peerage of Scotland contains 
houses of very antiquity. 

Still, after all these qualifications, it is strange that old titles should 
have become extinct and new titles have been created to so very great 
an extent. Probably the destructive battles of the Wars of the Roses in 
the 15th century furoish the best explanation of the phenomenon. These 
wars are said to have interfered very little with the everyday life of the 
people, but they proved the ruin extirpation of many a noble family. 
“I take it,” says one of Mr. Disraeli’s heroes, “1 take it after the Battle 
of Towton a Norman Baron was about as rare an animal as a wolf,” and 
the com is not mach overstrained, the accession of Henry 
VILL, when these bloody contests bad at been terminated " the 

tion of a with an undisputed title, 27 Temporal Peers 
were all that could be found to appear in the first Parliament of the new 
King. As one-half of this remnant may still be traced in the roll of 1867 
the preservation is perhaps as considerable ae could be expected. 

It would be difficult to disparage the value of birth in a dignity of 
which the transmission upon birth alone, but probably not one 
Englishman in a thousand ever gives himself the trouble of c 

hether the Lord-Lieut t of his county dates his patent from William 
Rafus or William Pitt. In its true essence and character our aristocracy 
is the most genuine that ever existed, and precisely for the reason that 
it is tually recruited from all that is best in the country, instead of 
being allowed to stagnate in the invidious isolation of a caste. Its 
honours are not bought and sold, as was the case in other countries. 
They may enter occasionally into political bargains, but the negotiator 
must have already attained eminence before he could have had the means 











of bargaining. 
Many generations have passed since a patent of nobility was purchased 
in England, and when Clarendon relates that Charles I. conferred a title 


in exchange for money he shows by his excuses and explanations that 
a proceeding was thought nable, even when the Sovereign 
was in straits and the applicant a gentleman of fair estate. For a long 
time our creations bave been all of un! le y, and in the 
few weeks, indeed, the events in the have induced many to wish 


miniscences of political career. For the 
rest, the dignity of the Chancellorship provides, as it Were, a P 
eS ee at the Army and Navy 

ve each their chances ; the diplomatic service is indulged with its turn 
and success or exhaustion in the great strife of politics may be attended 
for garding w Per es cyuenguaces wilh retisumeat. In the sataral 
for ing a P as synon with re’ Bal 

mate this, the highest Tvosoar which can be reached, would 
usually be obtained only when a considerable ion of life had been 
consumed in the struggle, but it certainly need not be said of any liv 
statesman, as it was once said of Pulteney, that he “ sank into i - 
cance and an Earldom.”’ : 

Sie Ramee Sheets cin chanint scope for political cnt : "os 
the opportunities, as our reports show, are by no means lost. 
very safely onus aoe period in the annals of Parliament has 
the Upper House been more carefully or more serviceably recruited 
than during the last 50 years. The patents of our Peers may in many 
cases be of modern date—of such, as would still keep the posses- 
sor excluded, according to the fantastic doctrines of old German genea- 
logists, from some of the prerogatives of ished nobility, but the 
order represents genuine merit and active power, and its perpetual re- 
novation gives it al vitality. A famous writer said a few years 
ago that if our was a real aristocracy it should take the lead 
in all things, and that noble Lords ougat to be Chairmen of Railway 
Companies. The condition, though a singular one, has not remained 
unsatisfied. It is not, however, to be expected that a class which must 
of necessity be born to com should be as generally en sing 
as those which have their fortunes to make, nor can a Peerage like our 
own be presumed to furnish so many individual 8 of superiority 
as a Peerage in which the members are appointed only for life. Every 
descendant ia a line of Kings cannot be a conqueror like the first. The 
founder of the family does the great work, and a certain number f these 
characters, as the roll before us shows, will alwa, 
of Peers. After this the chances of excellence will depend upon the re- 
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sources, the opportunities, and the incitements which an elevated posi- 


tion conveys, and our House of Lords may certainly be appealed to, as 
@ body, in proof that such advantages are not commonly thrown away. 
a 
THE AMERICAN HORSE-TAMER. 

On Saturday Mr. Rarey, an American, now on a visit to this country, 
whose skill in taming the, horse and completely subjecting him, however 
wild, vicious or intractable, to his will and mastery is beginning to at- 
tract public attention, was afforded an opportunity of exhibiting his pe- 
culiar powers in this capacity before the Queen, the Prince Consort, the 
Princess Royal, Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, and other members of 
the Royal family, with the ladies of the Court and most of the foreign 
Princes and distinguished visitors now in London, including Prince Fre- 
derick William of Prussia, the Prince of Prussia, Prince Hobenzollern Sig- 
maringen, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Duke of Brabant, the 


Count of Flanders, Prince William of Baden, Prince Edward of Saxe- | 


Weimar, and Prince Julius of Holstein Glucksburg. The performances 
of Mr. Rarey, which were of great interest, and elicited the amazement 
of all who witneseed them, took place in the Riding-school attached to 
the Royal Mews at Buckingham Palace. The Duke of Wellington, Major- 
General Sir R. Airey, Lord A. Paget, Clerk Marshal ; Col. Hood, Clerk 
Marshal to the Prince Consort ; aud Major Groves, Crown Equerry, were 
also present. This was the second occasion on which Mr. Rarey had bad 
the honour of exbibiting his skill before her Majesty and Prince Albert. 
The first was at Windsor, a week or ten days ago, when the feats of the 
horse-tamer, seen by them under the influence of novelty, occasioned so 
high a degree of interest and astonishment to the Royal party as to lead 
to a wish on the part of the Queen and the Prince Consort to have the 
exhibition repeated. 

On that occasion the subjects on which Mr. Rarey operated were 
three in number. One was a fine spirited black horse, of high nervous 
temperament, which had been returned to Mr. Auderson, of Piccadilly, 
of whom he had been bought for a large sum of money, on the ground 
of his being restiff and all but unmanageable. This animal, it is but 
right to say, had been seen and handled by Mr. Rarey, at Mr. Anderson’s 
stables, previous to his being taken to Windsor. At the first interview 
with the horse in Piccadilly he was placed in a loose box, which Mr. 
Rarey entered, cracking a whip. Startled by this unusual exhibition of 
violence, the animal struck out with both his hind legs, and uttered a kind 
of savage yell. The company who had assembled to witness the experi- 
ments were then asked to withdraw, and Mr. Rarey was left alone with 
the horse. On being called in again in less than a quarter of an hour, 
they were amazed to find the animal prostrate on bis side among the 
straw in the stall, with his bead slightly raised, and Mr. Rarey, whom 
he was eyeing without the least symptom of alarm, lying beside him. 
Mr. Rarey remained with him in this position for some time, during 
which he knocked the horse's fore and hind hoofs together, made a pil- 
low of his thighs, and finally got up and ran a heavy wheelbarrow up to 
and around the still prostrate creature, without producing in him the 
slightest sensation of fear. On a subsequent day, in the presence of 
another company, the mastery of Mr. Rarey over this same horse, which 
he had seen in the interval, had become so complete that when laid on 
his side in a loose box a plank was placed against his shoulder in sight 
of the horse and a barrow run upit. He never moved. A drum wasalso 
beaten on his back, and an umbrella opened in his very face ; but he re- 
mained stock still, and evinced no sign of apprehension. The same horse 
was afterwards put through a course of similar treatment at Windsor be- 
fore the Queen, 

The next subject on which Mr. Rarey experimented before the Court 
on that occasion was a young unbroken colt, brought from a farm of 
Prince Albert in the vicinity, which had never been handled in any way, 
and which Mr. Rarey had never before seen. This colt was led into the 
riding-school at Windsor in a halter, and left alone with the horse-tamer, 
who intimated a wish that the company should retire for a few minates 
to the further end of the building. This request, it ought to be stated, 
was not dictated by any feeling on his part that the treatment to which 
he was about to subject the animal was of a kind which the spectators 
would not witness without emotion or pain, but simply because, for the 
present, and for purposes of his own, Mr. Rare whe to preserve his 
own secret. After a lapse of about a quarter of an hour the Ropal part 
were summoned to return, and then they saw as in the former case this 
wild colt lying on the nd, and the horse-tamer by his side, who sat 
upon him and handled his legs, feet, and every other part by turns—a 

rocess during which the creature remained wholly passive. After Mr. 
Feary ‘nad patted with the colt a handsome bay charger, belonging to 
the Prince Consort, was brought to him in the riding-echool. This 
horse, eee which has always shown great restlessness while 
being moun & constant tendency to take fright would, it was 
thought, almost me Mr. Rarey’s attempts to tame him; but the result 
was as successful as in each of the previous instances. In a short time 
the horse-tamer had him down also, as submissive as all the rest, and 
was seen crawling among his legs, sitting upon his shoulders and hips, 
and knocking his hoofs together. Theo, bidding the horse rise, which he 
did instantly, Mr. Rarey jumped upon his back and held by turns an um- 
brella over his head, and beat a tat-too on a drum, the hitherto proud, 
restless animal, now owning subjection to a new master, remaining the 
while almost as motionless as a statue. 

All this, of course, made a great impression on the spectators, but 
among some of them a question naturally arose whether Mr. Rarey’s 
treatment was capable of being communicated to others and practised 
by them with equal success, or whether it was a thing peculiar to him- 
self, for in the latter case the public benefit to accrue from it would be 
comparatively limited. It is said that Sullivan, the horse-whisperer, as 
he was designated, from the extraordinary power he acquired over the 
animal, either could not or would not impart his secret to any one, 
and the inference among horseman has long been that it was incommu- 


e. 
To show that Mr. Rarey’s power is not « thing personal to himself, he 
bas since his exhibition of it at Windsor commenivated the secret vf it to 
General Sir Richard Airey, Lord Alfred Paget, and Colonel Hood, 
under the most stringent obligations, of course, that they will not dis- 
close it to others ; and Lord Alfred Paget, who is now as much a horse- 
tamer as Mr. —— ee @ successful exemplification of his 
skill before her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and their august visitors, 
taking for his subject a beautiful dapple gray pony belonging to the 
Prince of Wales. Lord Alfred was alone with the pony for a few 
minutes in the riding-school, and on admission of the Royal party it was 
on the ground with his lordsbip sitting, caressing it, handling 
ts feet and legs, resting on its haunches, and in all respects treating it 
in ® manner proving its complete subjection to him. That over, Mr. 
ers 4 ee with the black horse from Anderson’s in Piccadilly, to 
w rence has been made, and his mastery over which he showed 
in a variety of ways. Placing himself at one end of the riding school, 
he called to the animal, which he had left at the other, and it immedi- 
ately cantered towards him in a playful manner. It lay down at his bid- 
ding, or followed him like a dog round the building. When down, a 
plank was laid upon its shoulder, up which Lord Alfred Paget ran a 


W. 

Finally, when the horse had regained his legs, he was mounted b 
Mr. Rarey, who sat on the animal’s crupper win his back to the head, 
beating « drum and cracking a whip over him, this treatment resulting 
in neither motion nor fear on the part of the horse. One of the fine stud 
of cream-coloured horses belonging to her Majesty was next subjected to 
the manipulation of Mr. Rarey, with an equally successful and surprising 
result, so far as laying the animal, which is an entire horse, down was 
concerned, and handling him all over with the most perfect freedom, the 
horse-tamer not deeming it desirable, on so short an acquaintance, to 
carry the familiarity to the extent of opening an umbrella in his face, 
or cracking a whip, or beating a drum over him. Besides the frequent 
display of some vicious propensities, this particular animal of late has 
never permitted any one to ride him; but he allowed Mr. Rarey to 
mount him without offering the least resistance. With this the exbi 
- ee — Queen and her illustrious visiters, by w 

essed @ mos! i 

tok eaeGenetene t evideat tokens of interest and wonder, 
t ought to be stated that Sir Richard Airey, Lord 
Col. Hood, to each of whom Mr. Rarey has commanieanted his secret, are 
understood to declare that there is nothing in the treatment in the 
smallest degree painful or improper towards the horse subjected to it, 
or which would offend the susceptibilities of a bystander sensitivel 
alive to anythiog partaking in the least of cruelty to a dumb cninal, 
They also assert that it consists of no trickery of any description, nor of 
the use of any drag, or mesmeric or other similar influence whatever. 
Mr. Rarey’s theory is that hitherto all our treatment of this noble ani- 
mal--at east, in the a stages of breaking, and so forth—bas 
roceeded ou ideas of bis nature altogether erroneous and cruel, has been 





Alfred Paget, and 


avariably characterised by unnecessary viol , whi 
ay ofr y y ence, which has provoked 


pw and other k qualities on his part, and so 








| The principles on which Mr. Rarey goes, on the other hand, is one 
| of extreme a and tenderness towards the animal, the object being 
| to convince him that man is his natural master and friend, and to elicit 
| confidence and kindly regard. Mr. Rarey appeals to what he calls “ the 
| intellects and affections of the horse,” and states that this is the secret 
| of all his success. He is a slightly made man about 30 years of age, the 
| son of a stock farmer and breeder of horses, who lived in Franklin county 
| in the State of Ohio, and is himsel/ engaged in a similar occupation at a 

place called Groveport, about ten miles from Colombo, the capital of 
| that State. From boy hood he is stated to have exhibited an intense fond- 
| ness fur horses and a remarkable aptitude for breaking and training them 
j after the old fashion, uutil he discovered this more humane system of 
| treatment, which he bas since practised with the test success in his na- 

tive State. The subjects on which he has operated have been in many cases 
| horses reclaimed in a perfectly wild condition from the American prairies, 
| and in the course of his experience be has had one arm and both legs 
broken. He is accompanied to this country by Mr. R. A. Goodenough, a 
gentleman of long standing and r tability as a merchant and ama- 
teur breeder of horses in the city of Toronto, who brings letters of recom- 
mendation to the Government from Sir Edmund Head, Governor-General 
ot Canada, and Lieutenant General Sir W. Eyre, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in Canada. We believe that Sir R. Airey and Lord A. Paget 
have been requested to inquire and report upon the system of treatment 
adopted by Mr. Rarey in the interest of the Goverament—Times, Jan, 25. 
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Tax Vicrorta Brice at MonrreaL.—Imagine a bridge seven times 
and a half longer than Waterloo Bridge, or not a great deal less (176 
feet) than two miles ; imagine the span between the central piers to be 
330 feet wide, and the other spans—twenty-four of them—242 feet ; ima- 
gine this bridge to be a tube, like the one over the Menai Strait; and you 
will have a general idea of a work now actually in progress—the Vic- 
toria Bridge at Montreal. But the idea will-be a vague one ; and to 
bring it more into shape, you must imagine that the river spanned 
by the monster tube runs frequently at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
and that it brings down the ice of 2,000 miles of lakes and upper rivers 
with numerous tributaries, and piles it at Montreal to the height of 
thirty—forty—fifty feet. You will now obtain a notion of the necessary 
thickness and solidity of the work, and to be able to suppose piers or 
supports, containing some 6,000, and 8,000 tons of masonry. The 
whole weight of masonry in the bridge, when completed, will be about 
220,000 tons, and the bulk three million cubic feet. The faces of the 
piers looking towards the current, terminate in a sharp-pointed edge, 
while the sides present to the avalauches of ice only smooth, bevelled- 
off surfaces. The stone is a dense blue limestone ; “ scarcely a block of 
which,” says the Canadian News, from which we obtain these particulars, 
“ is less than seven tons weight, and many of those exposed to the force 
of the breaking up ice weigh fully tea tons. The blocks are bound to- 
gether, not only by the use of the best water-cement, but each stone is 

lamped to i ighbours in several places by massive iron rivets, bored 
several inches into each block, and the interstices between the rivet and 
the block are made one solid mass by means of molton lead.”’ The tubes 
will be from nineteen feet high to twenty-two and a half feet in the cen- 
tre, and their uniform width will be sixteen feet, the rail-track being five 
feet six inches, the national railway-gauge of Canada. The total weight 
of iron in the tube will be 10,400 tons. The bridge, itis calculated, will 
cost altogether about £1,250,000.—Chambers. 








Tux NepriaL Presents—tThe nuptial present destined by Priace Fre- | 


deric-William for his royal bride consists of a pearl necklace of unusual 
beauty and costliness. The necklace consists of thi.ty-two large Orien- 
tal pearls, pr 3 to be remarkably pure, and the 
larger of which— those towards the centre—are of the size of a hazel nut. 
The cost of this little collection, which has been completed only by dint 
of great diligence during a lengthened period, is stated to be 28,000 
thalers (£4200.) For six ladies who have been the companions and 
friends of the Princess-Royal hitherto, the Prince takes with him six gol- 
den bracelets, consisting of a broad rich band of gold, bearing a shield on 
which is mounted a Prussian eagle, the wings of which are encrusted with 
diamonds. The Princess of Prussia has also had a set of diamond and 
cone ornaments, arranged with excellent taste, as her present to the 
Prineess-Royal.—Her Majesty gave her royal daughter a necklace of dia- 
monds, and the Prince-Consort a set of diamonds and emeralds. The 
Prince ot Wales’ gift was diamonds and opals, and that of the Princess 
Alice a diamond brooch. The Mabarajah Duleep Singh gave a magnifi- 
cent opera-glass, and the King of the Belgians a Brussels lace dress 
valued at £1000 sterling. The gift of a gorgeous dressing-case by Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent has been already announced. 
numerable other presents are included in the bridal ¢rousseau, but the only 
one we can specially mention is a writing case, which has been graciously 
uke and Duchess of Buccleuch. Another present, des- 
the oo ae by the Prince, is a gopy of the New Testa- 
ment printed in fol the celebrated printing firm of Decker, in Berlin, 
which formerly enjoyed the monopoly of priating all State documents. 
As yet this work stands unrivalled as a typogra; chef d’ceuvre, but the 
triumph has not been obtained without a great sacrifice of money as well 
as of time and labour, for, although a single copy of this one volume is 
not sold for less than 300 thalers (£45), the printer still suffers a con- 
siderable loss by it. The copy destined for the Bishop is bound in dark- 











blue velvet, mounted with massive silver Suge Bt richly chased, 
so that the book in its bound state weighs 77 lb.— paper. 


Wurre Lies sy «4 Law Lorp.—“ I shall now tell you what falachoods 
you may utter in regard to your estate. In the first place, you may 
ee , or, a8 it is vulgarly termed, puff your property ; for our 
law, following the civil law, holds that a nat onl ought not to rel 
upon vague s utiered by a vendor at random in praise of hi 
property. And it has ever been decided that no relief lies against a 
vendor for having affirmed, contrarily to truth, that a person bid a parti- 
cular sum for the estate, although the buyer was thereby induced to pur- 
chase it, and was deceived in the value. So you’may the estate to 
be of any value which you choose to name, for it is deemed a purchaser's 
own folly to credit a bare assertion like this. Besides, value consists in 
jadgment and estimation, in which many zen differ. 

“ Again, you may with impunity describe your land as uncommonly 
rich water meadow, although it is imperfectly watered. In selling an 
advowson you may, in like manner, state that an avoidance of the living 
is likely to occur soon. So where a renewable interest is sold, and a fine 
on renewal is payable, the seller may state it to be a small fine, although 
it is of considerable amount. Sach statements are cautions to hasers 
to inquire. So mere puff, as that a house is fit for a respectable family, 
is entitled to no weight ; but you must not, in answer to inquiries, assert, 
contrary to the fact, that your house is not damp. You are not bound to 
inform the purchaser that upon the tenant’s complaint the full amount 
of rent has not been paid; nor are you bound to tell him what offers 
have previously been made to you; a concealment, to be material, 
must be of something that the party concealing was bound to state. But 
you must disclose any right of sporting over the estate, or any right of 
common over it, or any right to dig for mines upon it, or the liability to 
repair the chanel of a church, or the like. And you may not refer a 
purchaser to an agent who is ignorant of circumstances affecting the 
property of which you yourself are aware. If your agent should be 
guilty of fraudulent representation, or a fraudulent concealment, you 
would be liable.”’—Lord St. Leonard's “ Handy Book on Property Law.” 


A New “Toracco Qurstion.”’"—The important question of the possi- 
bility of poisoning by cigars impregnated with arsenic has been raised by 
the recent death, in France, a priest named Bottary, supposed to 
have been poisoned by another priest. An investigation been under- 
taken to ascertain whether it be possible or probable that arsenicated 





ei can cause death, by the inspiration of their smoke, impregnated 


| witb volatilized arsenic, or by its admissivn in the saliva without such 


> | change ; and very important are the conclusions arrived at. 


“ There 
are four ways,” remark the investigators, “ in which the introduction of 
arsenic into the animal economy may be effected the medium 
of cigars ; by im tion with a powerful solution of the poison; by 
its introduction into the candescent end, or as an impalpable powder 
into the buckle end, so that it may reach and mix with the saliva during 
smoking, or, finally, in larger quantity, hidden in the central part of the 
cigar. Poisoning is hardly possible in the first or second cases. In the 
third instance it isinconceivable. It might occur by a combination of 
two or three of these methods. The question of the formation of arse- 
niuretted hydrogen is not settled.” 1a reading this report, we seem to 
be t to the days of the Borgias, when the poisoned taper, 
falsely bearing the motto “ allis iaserviendo consumor,” des 

existencies in sacrificing its own ; and when the flowers of the room 
were scented with alien and lethal perfumes. It is well to be assured 
that these fabled horrors are also a The mere suggestion 

on 





of this most “deleterious sopbisticati: tobacco must carry alarm 
and discomfort to the soul of any rich uncle in the habit of smoking his 


In- | was killed, strictly 





favourite nephew’s cigars ; while for our modern blowers of anti-blasts 
to tobacco it furniehes a patent and effective insinuation. This report, 
however, practically negatives the gy of such a crime being suc- 
cessfully perpetrated ; sinee it is only in those cases where the impalpa- 
ble powder is made to mix with the saliva, in other words, where detec- 
tion is almost inevitable, that this detestable expedient could be effect- 
ively employed.— The Lancet. 








A Bucx-Jcmrer.—Australian squatters in general are excellent and 
fearless riders, mounting horses fresh from the bush, untamed. unbroken, 
and full of many vices, particularly the formidable one of buck-jumping, 
in a way that would astonish many an English rough-rider and steeple- 
chase jockey. Mr F—— was remarkable for his powers in thisway. He 
had a large mob of horses on his run, and they were generally notorious 
for their buck-jumping propensities, and I remember his accompanying 
me one day on my return from his house to the diggings, mounted on 
an animal just driven into his stock-yard from the bush. The forest 
here, and everywhere else in Australia, is covered with the blackened 
trunks of trees of every size that have fallen victims to fire, and it is a 
very usual thing for men well mounted to take a straight line across it, 
leaping over such logs as are practicable. We were amusing ourselves 
in this manner when we came to one of the prostrate giants of the forest, 
which, although my horse was a very good one, I should never have at- 
tempted to jump, and did not imagine F——, on the little ill-conditioned 
weed he was riding, would think of doing. 1 was astonished, however, 
to observe him dig his spurs into the beast’s sides, rush him at it, and, as 
I anticipated, make a clean sommersault over the trunk of a tree about 
four feet high and fully as many broad—horse and man absolutely turn- 
ing in the air. F—— was accustomed to this kind of practice (as he 
broke in his own horses), and knew exactly how to throw himself off on 
one side; and in this instance without quitting his hold of the bridle, 
was on the horse’s back again in an instant, and with whip and spur 
urged him on to the charge again. The same result occurred a second 
time, and now I thought it really was time to interfere, and not allow 
my friend to break his neck without some remonstrance on my part. 
He merely waved his hand, and said that he could not afford to spoil 
his horses by sacrificing to my philanthropy, and ramming him at the 
leap a third time, cleared it like a buck observing, that had he not per- 
sisted in making him jump the log, he would have been spoilt for ever, 
and of no use as a stock-horse, but that now, in all probability, he would 
turn out well. This was a young animal, between three and four years 
old. Nothing can equal a confirmed buck-jumper in equine depravity, 
and he is rarely or ever thoroughly cured of his vice. After the most 
quiet and docile behaviour for perhaps weeks and even months, and 
whilst travelling at an easy pace and loosened rein, the rider finds him- 
self summarily ejected high up into the air, and thence over his steed’s 
head, by a series of gymnastics, yclept buck-jumping, which some sudden 
caprice or olden recollections have caused him to execute. He fixes his 
head firmly between his knees, curves up his back and body into the 
shape of a ball, erects his tail, and simultaneously makes a spring and a 
kick that would unseat almost gny horseman either unprepared or other- 
wise.—D’ Ewes’ Sporting in Both Hemispheres. 





Waar 1s 4 Deopann ?—According to ancient custom, whatever chattel 
was the immediate occasion of the death of any reasonable creature, be- 
came forfeited to holy church, and was applied, before the Reformation, 
towards obtaining masses for the deceased's soul, just as was the apparel 
| of every stranger found dead, and subsequently was distributed in alms 
by the king’s high almoner. These forfeited articles were called deodands, 
from Deo-dandum (to be given to God) ; and Britton tells us, in his Pleas 
of the Crown, that the intention of the forfeiture was, that nothing which 
was the immediate cause of so awful an event as the death of a reasonable 
creature should seem to go unpunished ; but this assertion of the early 
lawyer has been much disputed, for the law allowed no deodand — the 
death of an infant under years of discretion ; thus favouring the idea that 
the intention of these forfeitures was simply to procure the means of con- 
ducting a religious ceremony after the death, and for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased ; for no mass or other purgation was necessary upon 
the death of an infant. The rules relating to deodands are not by any 
means free from obscurity, either as to their origin or intention. If any- 
thing without motion was the cause of death, only that part immediately con- 
nected with the death was forfeited ; but if the body was actually mov- 
ing, the whole of it became a deodand. Thus, when a man climbing into 
a cart at rest, fell off the wheel and was killed, the wheel only was the 
king’s property ; but when in another case the cart was moving at the 
time of the accident, the whole of it, with its load, was forfeited. So, 
again, where a men fell from the side of a ship going down a river, and 
speaking, the whole ship, whatever its size or value, 
was a deodand ; but if while on the deck a bale of goods fell upon and 
killed him, the bale only was a forfeiture, for he was himself —_ in 
the ship, and so far as his death was concerned, the whole ship might 
be considered to be at rest. 


Tue Roya Brivesmarps.—Although it is understood that the noble 
ladies who are to act as bridesmaids at the approaching royal marriage 
have been selected as the personal friends of the Princess Royal, it may 








not be unworthy of notice that ton | are all lineally descended from the 
royal houses of England or Scotl The daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond derives from Thomas of Brotherton, a son of Edward L, —— 
the Gordons, Mordaunts, Howards, and Mowbrays. The daughter of 
Duke of Newcastle is descended from John of Gaunt, through the Stan- 
hopes and Beauforts ; and maternally from James II, King of Scots, 
through the Hamiltons. And this latter descent is also enjoyed by the 
daughter of the Marquis of Abercorn, who is also dsssented from Tho- 
mas of Brotherton, through the Gordons, as before described. The 
ter of the Earl of Dunmore is derived from James II., King of Scots, by 
the Hamiltons, and also from Mary, Dachess of Suffolk, daughter of 
Henry VIL, of England, through the Cliffords and Stanleys. The Earl of 
Derby’s descent is well known from Henry VII. and the Plantagenets ; 
his ancestor, the fourth earl (descended from that king’s step-father, the 
Stanley of Shaks -) ey married the king’s ee. Mar- 
age lifford. Earl of Clarendon’s daughter is descended through 
Parkers, Seymours, and Wentworths, from the early Plantagenet 
ter of the Earl of Gainsborough also derives through 


kin The dau 

the Noels and Wentworths from the same royal source ; and the Earl of 
Sefton’s sister can trace to John of Gaunt through the Harrington, Graf- 
ton, and Beaufort families. No Court in Europe can boast of an aristo- 
eracy more nobly descended than the Eoglish peerage ; and the Princess 
Royal, at her —- will have around her, not only in her brides- 
maids, but in many other of the fair daughters of our great —_ 
sentatives of the noblest blood in Europe—families either derived 

ally from our kings, or with whom those kings did not disdain to ally 
themselves.— Letter in London Herald, Jan. 21. 


Surime ScaLe or Tae “ Monrrevr.”—When Napoleon escaped from 
Elba and returned to France, the Moniteur announced the event as fol- 
lows :—First announcement—“ March, 1815. The monster has 
from the place of his banishment ; he has run away from Elba.” Second 


—* The ogre has landed at Cape Juan.” Third—“ The tiger 
has shown himself at Gap. The troops are advancing on all sides to ar- 
rest his progress. He will conclude his miserable adventure by becom- 


ing a wanderer among the mountains; he cannot possibly escape.” 
Fourth—* The monster has really advanced as far as Grenoble; we 
know not to what treachery to ascribe it.” Fifth—‘ The tyrant is ac- 
= at Lyons, Fear = | terror seized all at his appearance.” Sixth 
— The usurper has ventured to approach the capital, to within si 
hours’ march.” Seventh—* Bo is advancing by forced marches ; 
but it is impossible he can reach Paris.” Eighth—“ Napoleon will ar- 
rive under the walls of Paris to-morrow.” Nioth—* The Em Nape- 
leon is at Fontainebleau.” Tenth—* Yesterday evening his Majesty the 
Emperor made his public entry, and arrived at the Tuileries ; nothing 
can exceed the universal joy ! 

MiLpNEss OF THE SEASON IN qa eget wig in the 
shape of raspberries, snowdrops, red bu ies, pansies in 
full blow, &c., have within the past week or two been brought forward 
by some of our provincial coutemporaries to demonstrate the unusual 
mildaess of the season. To swell the list, it may be mentioned that a 

rfectly developed sprig of hawthorn blossom, obtained from Tyaning- 
os garden, was shown here on Thursday. The tree from which it was 
cut has been in blossom since Christmas, Extraordinary as these speci- 
mens of precocious and unchecked vegetation appear, h , it should 
not be forgotten that more than one time-honoured adage suggests the 
possibility of a severe re-action.—Scotsman, Jan. 16. 


Leceyp or Tae Counry Ciare.—On the west coast of Ireland, near 








the Cliffs of Moher, at some distance out in the bay, the waves went 
continually breaking in with white foam even on the calmest day. 
tradition among the country is, that a great city was swallowed 


up there for some great crime, aud that it becomes once every 
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¢ till he reached it, it would then be restored, and he would obtain great 
wealth. The man who related the legend stated farther, that some years | 
some labourers were at work in a field on the hill side in view of the 
bay ; and one of them, happening to cast his eyes seaward. saw the city | 
in all its splendour emerge from the deep. He called to his companions — 
to look at it; but though they were close to him, he could not attract | 


rit de corps. There was no question about the bad seamanship.” —Cyrus 


A Bortsp Tacnpersoit.—* I had formidable rivals in the west—not 
quacks, but old women. Many of their nostrumsdo good—I do not know | 


how. The most extraordinary of these I ever met with was the water of | 


a boiled thunderbolt to cure the rheumatism.” —* A boiled thunderbolt ?” 


their attention ; at last he turned round to see why they would not come, | —* Yes, and I discovered what a thunderbolt was. I took it out of the | 


but on looking back when he had succeeded in attracting their attention, 
the city had disappeared.— Notes and Queries. 


Haverock’s Reticrous Cuaracrer-—The deceased General has been | 
a prominent character in Indian history for nearly 20 years. He was one | 
of the few who passed through the Affghan campaigns with added repu- } 
tation. In the first Punjab war he was Lord Hardinge’s most trus 
friend. A light spare man, about 5 feet 5 inches in height, with an ema- 
ciated face and an eagle eye, he belonged emphatically to the class who 
have never to contend with disobedience or mutiny. As a General he | 
was the best tactician we have had in India; and as an officer, though | 
stern and sometimes exacting, his antique heroism made him the idol of 
his men. He was, indeed, perhaps the bravest man in bis own army, and 
was never so chatty or agreeable as under fire. Like most of our Indian 
statesmen and soldiers, the Lawrences, Edwards, Nicholson, Montgomery, | 
and many others, he was a Christian of the old stamp—a strong God- 
fearing Puritan man, who thought often in scriptural phrase, and deemed 
it no shame to teach his soldiers to pray. “ Turn out the saints,” said | 
Lord Gough on one occasion when he anticipated desperate work ; | 


: 


“Havelock never blanders, and bis men are never drank.’ 
Letter 











Corxcrpences.—It is remarked by some curious people that the perfor- 
mances at the Opera on the night of the crime were “ Guillaume Tell,” 
“ Gustave,” (the King of Sweden, assassinated at a fancy ball,) “ Marie 
Stuart” (put to death by Queen Elizabeth, and a fragment of “La 
Muette de Portici” (which records the insurrection of Naples under Ma- 
saniello, in 1547.) What ay less curious is = ba eS 7s de 
Vigny, performed prjncipally by amateurs at the apartments of Prince 
pA apm the Palais Royal, the same evening—it was entitled “ Quitte 

la peur.” It was not half over when the news came to the Prince 
of the attempt on the Emperor. It was, of course, at once interrupted, 
but finished when it was ascertained that His Majesty had fortunately | 
escaped the attempt of the assassins.—Paris Letter. 

To the above may be added that two years ago, when the Emperor 
came to see Madame Ristori in the same tragedy at the Italian Opera | 
House, an attempt to assassinate him was made or plotted. 
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PROBLEM No. 477, sy S. Loyp. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 





Sotvrion to Prostem No. 476. 


White. Black. White. Blaek. 
1. KtwQ3 | KwQss. | reer errr K to K 5. 
2Kwks K to Q B6. | e oe bes K to K 6. 
3. B to Q BS, ch’mate. 3. B to kh 4ch’mate. 





To Corresronpents.—C. H., Baltimore. Your communications are always ac- 
ceptable, the more so when accompanied by neat Problems ; the one enclosed is 
ry enough, but the idea is rather antiquated. We refer you to the celebrated 

ndian Problem and a host of others, which are founded on the same conceit. 

ae. when sure of its soundness.—J. 

C. We thank you for the Problems and scrutinize them at our earliest con- 

venience.—The first game in the Consultation Match was won by the President’s 
party after a well-contested struggle. 





Tue Prosecrites Usep Acaixst Louis Napotgoy.—The Patrie gives 
the following description by an eyewitness of the terrible instruments of 
destruction used on the late horrible occasion. 

“ They are hollow, of polished steel, filled with a powder not yet ab- 
solutely determined, but most probably fulminate of mercury. To form 
an idea of them it is necessary to imagine a cylinder about ten inches 
long and six in diameter, terminated by two spherical ends. One of 
these ends is provided with twenty-five ordinary gun-nipples, screwed in 
and furnished with caps, the blow on which, in coming in contact with 
the ground, is destined to explode the interior. The cylinder (generally 
represented as being pear-shaped) is slightly bronzed on the exterior, we 
can scarcely explain why (probably to deaden the polish and render the 
object less catching to the eye). thickness of cylinder, when the 
nipples are attached, is about half an inch ; the upper part much thinner, 
in order that the superior weight of the former may occasion the detonat- 

ing-caps to strike first upon the ground and explode the machine.” 


A Curr or tae Op Brocx.—Lord Brougham’s son, who is yet a mi- 
nor, and consequently dependent upon his father for support, been 
noted somewhat of late for his attention to a young actress in the French 
theatre. His father recently wrote the following laconic epistle : “ If youdo 
not quit her, I'll stop your allowance.” To which the son replied : “ If 

‘ou do not double it, I'll marry her.” The son will enjoy a seat in Par- 

ament when he becomes of age.—[The above bit of nonsense has been 
going the usual round. Lord pe Be has no son, and has not bad 
one. Nor, were it otherwise, would his son when of age necessarily 
* enjoy a seat in Parliament.” — Ed. Albion.} 





CorcupiA CoLLece.—The new scheme of ccllegiate and university edu- 
cation recently inaugurated at this venerable institution, establi a 
century ago, provides that the old course be pursued during the 
Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior years, the S of the Senior year 
shall assume a wider range, the student being permitted to elect what 
branches of study he will pursue. It is proposed to continue the studies 
for two years after the close of the regular course. This department is 
open to any one who desire to engage in its studies. The College li- 

has received additions. An observa is to be established in the 
astronomical department, and the prices of tuition at the institution have 
been reduced one-half.— N. Y. Times. 





Tae Assassination or Mr. Sciivan.—We are informed by the last ad- 
vices from Lima of the apprebension by the Peruvian Government of the 
assassin of the late British Minister, Mr. S. Sulivan. His name is Juan 
— —s —. my > in = atrocious = 

arre: a y despatched for that atap 
distant about ten leagues from the city. We may expect fall particulars 
by the next mail, due on the 4th of next month.—Times, June 27. 


Scriprcrat Seamansutr.—One of the doctor’s (Wolcot) stories is not 
less good because it is true and has been before told. The Vicar of Me- 
naccan, near the Lizard Point, related it to him. The reverend divine 
pepe ay ny a ney tains tiene 

rocks, they four anchors oat stern.” A fisherman cri 
out to the astonishment of the 
put about—put about! labberl 


| Sdl.—Monday, March 1.—“ The Queen's and Company's Armies in India ; their organiza- 


water where an old woman had been boiling it for some hours. It proved 
to be a celt, one of those relics of old times often found in Cornwall, 
that puzzle our wise-headed antiquaries so much, to say if it is a chisel | 
or a spear-head.”’— bid. —__ | 
Fatatity.—Eight days before the death of Rachel, a foreigner of dis- | 
tinction called upon her and sent up his card. She received him, and a | 
pleasant conversation ensued, at the close of which on rising he begged 
for an autograph, as an especial favour. She acceded, and wrote as fol- 
lows: “In eight days from now, I shall begin to be devoured by verse 
and biography. Racuet.” The gentleman made a gesture of refusal. 
“ Take it, take it,” said Rachel, “it may perchance be the last words I 
shall ever write.” And she told the truth.—[We copy the above from a 
Boston paper which we forbear to name. Apocryphal as it is—for poor | 
Rachel, a week before her death, was not in condition to receive visitors | 
or trifle with autographs—it loses, in the translating process, the very | 
point of the somewhat stale and ghastly joke attributed to the actress. | 
The word rendered “ verse” in the above is obviously vers, which in this 
sense obviously means “ worms.’’— Ed. Albion.) | 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
_ New-York, February 15, 1858. 





The Lecture Committee of the Me ile Library A a 
GENTLEMEN :—We should be pleased to have Leonard Wray, Esq., repeat in this city his 
tures on ‘* India and its People,’ recently delivered in Beston. 
eee yours, 
oO 


N BROTHERS & CO., DUNCAN, SHERMAN & ©O., 
WILSON G. HUNT & CO., PHELPS, DODGE & ©O., 
BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, PIERSON & ©O., and others. 

In compliance with the above request, we have the pleasure of announcing that Mr. Wray 
will deliver a course of Foar Lectures on “ India and its People,”’ in the Lecture Room, 
Clinton Hall, Agtor Place, as follows : 

Ist.—Monday, Feb. 22.—“ The East India Government, comprehending the Hon. East India 
Company, the Board of Control and the local Governments, to- 
ether with their position, powers and functions.’ 
2d.—Thursday, Feb. 25.— The Hindoo Castes and Mahomedan Divisions, fally and fami- 
larly explained, and illustrated by numerous anecdotes.” 


tion, strength and equipment. Sepoys and their peculiarities, 

and the causes of the present Matiny in Bengal.’’ 
4th.—Thursday, Mareb 4.—*: The Position and Prospects of Kuropeans in India, as Mer- 

chants, Landowners, Indigo Planters, Tea Planters, &c., &c."’ 


COMMENCING AT 8 O'CLOCK. 








Comme. aD nor ccecnrconcepeesncsevencgcevevecsceccesed $1 50 
do. a TY i conceveee 20 
Admission Tickets......... 0% 


For salé at the Library, Down tewn Office 16 Nassau Street, and at the door. 
HENRY L. PIERSON. Jx., 
ROSCOE H. CUANNING, >} Lecture Committee, 
A. LEE WARD. 





OVERNESS.—A Yo dy, accustomed to Tuition in English 

and French, is desirous of forming aa engagement as Resident, or Daily Goveruess, in 
a private family or School. Satistactory reterence given. Advertiser would have uo objec- 
tion to travel.—Address W. M., 113 Lawrence-street, Brooklyn. 





ERMAN AND FRENCH LESSONS.—A German Lady, resident In 
the City of New York, is desirous of giving lessons in French ant German. dhe is 
strongly recommended by the Editor of the Alton. Address at this 0! 





Fakina CRACKERS CONTRIBUTE TO THIS. 
The youthful, as well as those in the meridian of life, and even aged people and young 
children, find them pleasant to eat. 
They do not necessarily require masticating like other food, but merely breaking and 
moistening in the mouth gradually, or soaking in water er milk, by this means separating 
into tender flakes, in which state the stomach may receive them. 

These flakes are composed of particles of Farina, in which the life-sup; ing principle of 
the grain remaias, not deadened or injured, as in floar, by too close grinding, but retaining its 
mon: active prapertics, son sousanty to digestion and the energising force with which it im- 
parts to the body a healthful grow.h, or renewed vigoer and strength. 

Ask your Grocer for WING’S Farina Crackers, and take none but those stamped with the 
name * WING.” The wholesale depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & OV.'S, No. 221 aud 223 
Fulton Street, New York. 





Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
Trust fermity with the Charter ef the Company, submit the fol 
in © ty wi e arter the pany, submit t fe i 
Th ocuene its nian the Sist of December, 1867. 7: ee 
Premiums received on Marive Risks, from Ist sant: 1857, to Sist Dee., 1857, RS] a 
Premiums on Pelicies not marked off 1st January, 180/, 1, 22 


Total amount of Marine Premiums,...........--seeecererscenreeseenseseae sees 6,120,972 43 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premi 


ums Marked Of from lst January, 1857, to Slat December, 1857,.......... 8,942,812 63 
Losses during the same period,....... 2.6... ceeceeeereeeneereed $2,616,983 62 
feseee Pe reniens ted MXPENSOS, ... 66. cescecceeeceerescernreees G22,111 OF 


Compan have the following Assets, viz. : 
re ccatne otato of Slow York end of New York City Banks ; and other Stocks, 













and Loans secured by StOCKS, ........ccccceccecscareneeeeseetereceusewaneeeeees 100.8 
Route ons Mortgages, cad Seal Base padncnhu tae cbiccke epncceccencce see op naeit 260,100 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other Loans, sund 

notes, re-insurance and otver claims due the Company, estimated at.. . 98 804 29 

Misha 


Total Amount of Assets, ...........sseeeesceseeerecessereee O4,071,906 57 
The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of six per cent. on the 


even years. And if the person who sees it could keep his eyes fixed on | for swearing, the very next day, only,” said Wolcot, “ for a little honest | NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK oF GOODS, 


PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tailors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BReADWaY. 
RING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
which, for ELEGANCE, va RIRTY and EXTENT. i ee 
is is unquestionably U .ARGEST F CLASS CU q A iB 
MENT IN NEW YORK, it'uct in the Warld, sesiviag iran  eemanan 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, Lovo, 
by cieameere and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
EN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY iu the United States. 








$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 

I* view of the Gnancial panic and of the fact that it may continue some weeks longer, we 

have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICR, at enee. 
Tt consisis of large assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufactured with great taste from goods either of our own importations or getting up, Dum- 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS ! 

ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 
a is the largest Stock of Fash ble and 8 ble Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
ere 


r Prices. 
We offer also a large stock of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will close out to dealers at a heavy pen centage UNDER OUST! 

MERCHANT TAILORING STOOK | (CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Whelesale Rooms will be thrown open for the seleetion of all 
wanting single Garments or by the quantity. 
we The Bilis of all selvent Banks in this and surrounding Sates taken at b 

D. DEVLIN & CU., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-8t.) 








BARLY SPRING DRY GOODS. 
GREAT ASSIGNEES’ SALE 
AT NO. 415 BROADWAY, CORNER OF LISPENARD STRERT 
THE ENTIRE SPRING AND SUMMER STOCK OF 
G. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 
[FORMERLY at 8O. 767 BROADWaArY,) 
And removed to the first-named address, for the greater convenience of sale. 
RICH PRINTED JACONETS. 
LAWNS AND ORGANDIES, 
PRINTED BAREGES AND ROBES, 
NEW SPRING SILKS, 
DELAINES, MUSLINS AND CALIOORS, 
TABLE AND OTHER LINEN6. 
EMBROIDERIES, LACE GOODS AND HUSIERY. 
Consisting chiefly of Importations intended for the ensuing Spring. and whieh. en account of 
late disastrous times, must now be forced 
ToA I and P 





ptory Sale, by Order of the Assignees. 
TERMS—CASII ONLY. 
Sale now on. Store opened at 10 and to close at 6 o'clock. 


SPRING CARPETS FOR 1858. 


EW PATTERNS AT REDUCED PRICES, ALL GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH 
only. 








Velvet Carpets, from..................-$1 25....to....$1 624g per yard 
Tapestry “ We ceeee ve voce | D....t0.... DE 
Three-ply ‘ WS  pevrccssccccetesee: REM BE |S 
Ingrains, all wool sap be enanenihimihies 8....00.... & “ 


Oil-Cloths, Venetians, Rugs, Druggets, Table and Piano Covers, Mats, &c., all at low 
rises, 


T= BEAUTY OF LIFE, Physically Speaking Is Health.—Wing’s | 4 Will move in April to new stores now erecting, 275 Canal Street, through to 31 Howard 


Street, 150 feet East of Broadw~y. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, Nos. 444 and 446 Pearl Street, New York. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in Queen Victorta’s Laundry. 
The Ladies are respectfully informed that this Starca is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 
And Her Majesty's Laundress says, that etthengh he has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Pew - 
der Siarches, she has found none of ual to the Glenfield, whieh is 
Tax Fuvest Starcn Suz Ever Usen. 


Bold by all respectable Grocers and Druggists throughout the Union. 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States, 








FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
pr. KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 


. F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Grawp & Evizanetu Sts., New Yorn. 
ecimens may be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be | hieh will be 
romptly tended to and faithfully executed. Orders from the country wil be attended te 
with at 


NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 


ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
Joints (Patented May 6th, 1857). The above superior substitute for a lost limb, eombin- 

ing all the tag Aapeney Leg, with the great improvement of the 
elastic side motion of the ancle joint (aever before successfully imitated), This 
imparts on eiaate life like feeling pecaliarly grateful and pleasing to the wearer, 

ing light and durable. The above has been ly tested, and W. 8, offers it with con- 
fidence (after nearly tig cagerieneeh, as superior to any Artificial Leg known. 

Also, SELPHO’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL HAND, which is so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, write, &c. or 
WM. SELPHO, 2 Spring Street, N. Y. 
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certificates of protinm Ge holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day the Second di ‘ebruary next. 
Kner reserving ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, 





CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, COUGHS, 





they have further resolved that fifty per cent. of the outst: of the Company, 
of the issue of 1866 he redeemed and paid to the holders 1 , or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday the d day of Febr next, from which date all interest 


Secon: 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at Ume of payment, and cancelled to 
vent paid. 

oney have also declared a dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums 
of the Company, for the year ending Sist December, 1857, for which certificates will be issue! 
on and after Tuesday, the Second day of February next. 

The profits of the Company, ascertained from the Ist July, 1842, to the let day ef 
January, 1857, for which Certificates were issued, tto 

Additional profits from lst January, 1857, to Ist January, 1858, gee 


Total Profits for 153g YearB........-.cseseeee Se "7,657,420 
The certificates issued previous to 1856 have been redeemed by Cash, vee =©5 464,190 


Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1858................. $2,193,230 


$6.619,220 
1,088, 200 














is the one invented by Mr. B. F. Palmer. jis invention receiv: 

crthe World's Exhibition of 1851. It merits the entire confidence of the Surgeon. 

In Velpeau’s distinguished work on Surgery, wich Notes and Observations by Valentine 

Mott, M.D., Prof. of Surgery, is the following extract, to wit:—" The artificial of Mr. B. 

F. Palmer has won the admiration of the most prominent surgeons in Great Britain, France, 
and this country. This eS one of the greatest triumphs of American ingenuity 

containing valuab and 
Sent gratis \o all who apply to 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
Victoria, majestic Queen, 
Remarked unto her daughter : 
“ Such jewelry was never seen, 
As we get o'er the water ; 
And RAN NEY’S store I must commend, 
T -three 





PALMER & ©O. 





Is sure to come 
And when you shus in jewels shine, 
You'll be a Queen indeed |" 


A 
, tne Je and beautiful present. sent free. 
way, ures an P ons 


y 
A. BANNEY, Agent. 





HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE aT 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 











saved chip and cargo.”—“ The justices fined the poor fellow five shillings 


gy 8 
—w No. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 


references, will be 


Book or Valentine purchased at the Great American Gift Book House, No. 293 Broad- 
Catalogues 





CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM A 
SCROFULOUS OR MPOVERISHED STA’ OF THE BLOOD, 
Hegeman, Clark & Co.’s Genuine Cod Liver O11 

Has stood the test of over ten years pm and is recommended by all the most eminent 
physicians as the most valuable remedy in use. Dr. Wittiams, the celebrated physician of 
the London Consumption —_ took notes of its effect in about 500 ion found it 
more efficacious than all remedies yet discovered. This ly, so valuable WHEN PoRE, be- 

orthless or injurious when adulierated. See thai tbe label has the eagle and mertar, 
and the signature over the cork of each bowle. 
HEGEMAN & CO., Successors to Hegeman. Clark & Co. 

Nos. 165, 273, 611, and 7 Broadway, New York. 


° 





al ee tn the ay Ft a] 

= are 1 
By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. ore Dee aniied aoa hi _ vuth-western, 
ny Barsto: water’ Cl the pnd ey imposed in this manner 454. are mostly artiicial apeahae 
in Pies OF Paice He FE Perking, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons the effect of Congress Water, the 
Henry Coit, | Leonardo § 8 Joeeph Gaillard, Jr. sina, ve &e. A walling in corinne — valties 
Wm. ©. Pickersgill, Leroy M. Wiley, m. H. H. roducing griping vertigo, &c., permanent difficulties 
Lewis Curtis, Daniel 8. Miller. William Wood, y weakening the ve powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, eften 
Wm. 8. Wetmore. 8. T. Nicoll, J. Henry Burgy, rendering o mails cose of <r = pee eflect > pe wise Seren from that 
Charles H. i Joshua J. Henry, Cornelius Grinpell, produced by saline — ie erry re nena Watee peeunees 
Lowell Holbrook, Geo. U. Hobsen, Henry O. Brewer, neither — e nate ee. pm om. yy meg be S Seng 

C. Goodhue, David Lane, Watts Sherman, as as cm. .—Ee Ty prise, 
P. A. Hargovs, James Bryce, Edward R. bell, sixty-three years has built repu' Saratoga, yet some have confounded 

Meyer G Wam. Sturgis, Jr. R. K. Morgan, of the spring with that of Ce an atording ting the ty for swindlers to foist 
Edward H. Gillilan, Henry K. Bogert, B. J. How: worthless articles upon i = he renee oe ee selene be me Congress 
Ramsay Crooks, A. A. Low, Benj. Babcock, Spring A, ome pms wars as upon ie pea ourselves ia 
Royal Phelps, Witte 8. Detgs, ous D. JONES. Prssident. ‘ they In future refuse the genuine Cononess ATER, supposing me 
CHARLES DENNIS, Viee President. y wae eas nates ai bales naa guae opa pean boeads tp by commas 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. of Se cease iets Gates OF nee ee 

Water ; bay only of those you can rely on—Concress WATER none other—and be 
PALMER'S PATENT LBG. is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Cosoress Water, vig: 
“6 aTEn—C. & W.’’--if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter- 
By PALMER & CO., called Garatoge powders, Saratoga salts, be. ‘hoy Sre ust ealy ve- 
AT 19 GREEN STREET, BOSTON; AT 378 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ; lueless, but in) even of the common Seidliiz powders of the 
AND AT 376 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. itis ble to form ConGRess artificially, we have the authority of the 
Rerort or Am. Lxetrrvre 29ru Awwvat Fare, 1857.—“The Best Artificial Leg. Pal- . Se per. as follows — fon Ses) eae. 
mer's still retains {ts superiority over all others—Gold Medal —D. M. Reese, M.D. ; J. M. [teen per dng pape Kp : oS ie ofp ao oF reaps 
Canrochan, M.D. ; H. @. Cox, M.D. ; Judges, New York. ordering us direct, ‘or the amount ordered, you can have it safely for- 
Ta Recheu' new and ppales wort, Opera Surtees at Nast | wanted a Ee eee Meee eee ee eae oe 

t t:-" 
fetter ty ed the Prize Medal | "™* 0" gore CUARKE & WUT 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New Yerk City, 


CIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
4 favorite with the public, one user them to another, that 
a vs sonee ver aspen. AB cogonte 8 Se Serre on 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
(Successor to the business ofJ. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. ¥. 


TIGHTNESS OF THE CHEST. 








wo ninety Broadway, nose ; we ha’ me 
And gems both rich and rare he'll send, and 0 tittle besderness in the re jon of the lungs. Now, attention must be given to this state 
o grace your wedding day. of facts, or t P 4 


ungs or congestion may 
ware. Braxprera’s Pills—eay — four or se to age. sex and con- 
stitution, mast be taken. They must purge very freely, warm drinks while the feve: 


; and as a diet, eat plenty of In meal g;uel or chicken broth, with plenty of rice im 
it. By this theat ob the second or third day the disease will cured! The wise will 
have Baaxpreta’s Pills where the: iy hold on. 


¥ can be east) » 
Principal office, No 43 Brandreth Building. Seld also at No. 295 Bowery, No. 241 Hudson- 
62 Division -street, corner of Lewis; and No. 175 Fulton- 





ALL at 427 Broadwa ests Moen, tad Variety on hand of 
and stock of 

CA fie, Shute py £4 ane tad Udhers, with «00d 
invil 


-sole and dress b corns, or are ly 
ted. J. EB. TATE’ PANNUS CORTE A 


A. H. HASBROU 8s cK 
J. Riamencns Mos. 174 and 2a Ean 





Os. 
low 





um P 
Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed Boards, &e., and all articles by the trade. JOB NTING and LI- 
Pe Wetting Se rast RAPHY cevated af low raves. Cards Cireuiars Bill Heads, £e. Country merchants 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“DR. BARCLAY'S GREAT WORK oN JERUSALEM. _ 
STANFORD & DELISSER, 637 Broadway, N. Y., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
In One Volume, Royal Octavo, Maslin Gilt, $350; Half Calf, $4 50: Morocco Extra, $5. 
THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING ; } 
On, JERUSALEM AS” IT WAS, AS IT IS, AND AS IT IS TO BE. 
By Dr. J. T. Bancray, Missionary to Jerusalem. 
With a Steel Portals of the Author by Sartain, and upwards of Seventy Engravings, executed 
n the finest style of art, from Photographs and original designs. 
Orders ~ om the Trade supplied at the most liberal discount. | 
This valuable and important work is the result of tevestigations made during Reseant a | 
half years’ regdeuas in the Holy City, with facilities for prosecuting researches never ereto- | 
Sore enjoyee as for the express purpose of elucidating Holy. Seripture, the Talmad, &c.. 
that these pM Am bs were made. To those who prefer fact to fiction, scrupulous truth 
fulness of representation to the speculative sketches of fancy, that so often libel 
localities, this work cannot but prove gratifying and instructive in the highest degree. 
c sunities for research where no living Chrietian witnéss has gone, or 
pent = ye y in the present generation ; and a theref, fore, as to what Jerusalem 
iuable teache: ~~ ~y Intelligencer. 
pag an inva. — pp r oo ty the 2 a 
Here is 4 vo e which, for oe selene, for accuracy. for | tr leaves ey ite pr rede- 
cessors in the shade. It deserves and must receive an immense ctreulation. The gentleman's 
library, the lady’s boudoir, the family parlour, the omate of the minister, the table of the 
theological stndent, the Bible Class, and the 5; Sabbath School teacher, will be im: pyro & far- 
nished without it. Nay, the poorest Christian will Slashes to greater self-deni 
book #0 indispensable io the correct understanding f— Bible, and especially of the the he ioah 
Ing scenes of the crucifixion, the cesurvepeet,, 00n We 6 on of his Lord. No book 
itute for _- am 
Me orien tha volume 2.6 oe ~ tion to our stock of knowledge of Jerusa- 


hole, th lume is a most A ee abe add 
taint pond the’ Spitees a debt to the learned author which we hope he will find abundantly 
oe, the “stones 


repaid. — Harper's Weekly 
+ is the whole secret revealed of the noiseless construction of the tem " 
uared by (he stone-squarers’’ before they were brought thither—and of t great stones, 
““hewed stones," *cosily stones,” “ glitiering stones,” which were used in the construction 
of the wonderful edifice. Hy whole investigation is startling in ite character, and compensating 
root Heng 
Its theme is of ab- 





sorbing 
a conemmareted light from the Past, the Present, and the Future, which 
thered around the subject, or conden: one volume aan. lt will take the first ran’ 
this subject. and remain as the a authority in time to . ts fidelity, Cae. 
thoroughness: of research ; its many new and rare oa diseawerten j its completeness of | 

formation, aad fullness of iustration ; its beantifal engravings, pians, hotographic views, 
and cromographic ilaminations — in ten rich colours), entitle it fally to the rank here 
signed it. The immense mass (a, historical and epoqrenm sel. geteries together in ibis 
noble volame, must make ita favouriie with the public. —C hristian Chronicle. 

De. Barclay isa ripe scholar, possessed of a genuine enthusiasm, and Ly is more, the 
ability to to his readers. In regard to the sites of eminent 
places, Dr. Barclay’s investigations are very minute and satisfactory. This - "probably the 
most complete and thoreugh work on Jerusalem ever yet published. — American ptist. 

It is beyond dispute, a work of the highest merit. Nothing that could shed the faintest light 
upon the rare anc f priceless i _ been omitted. Tt is equally exact avd luminous. It s 
destined to produce a profound t easion on the religious world — ile Jow 

The publishers have done onaie justice to the work. The splendid chromographs "printed 
in ten rich colours), fine steel and wood engravings, diagrams, maps, and panoramic views, 
inpen® to it an interest and value which no other work on the sub, ect can elaim.— Philadel 











a Ledger. 
This is a very valuanle contribution to Biblical literature. As to the Topography of the 
Holy City it has no rival.—Presbyterian 
Tr contains more curious, original and startling matter than any book ever written on the | 
Holy Land.— Banner of vows 
Dr. Barclay is a man of era fition and great religious zeal. His advantages were 


reater 
than oma, Water who has attempted a description of that city and its environs.— 


ristian 


Ambassador. 

Dr. a differs on many important points from the conclusions which other writers 
have reac , respecting some of the most interesting localities in and around Jerusalem. 
fis ‘conslusions. however, are not stated with the alr of a controversionalist, but with the 
spirit of _ sincere searcher after the truth, and one anions to throw all the light at bis com- 
mand n the most interesting de: ments of study that can oceupy the attention of the 
Christian ‘nina It cannot, therefore, fail to contain a vast amount of information, of which 
rgymen and other intelligent scholars will be glad to avail themselves.—New York Ob- 


server. 
It is incomparably the fullest and most reliable treatise on ‘‘ Jerusalem’? which has ap- 
in our language. rors Sunday Schools, Parish Libraries, all will want it. 
The contents of this work @ ned to eiucidate the history < Jerusalem, the theatre of 
the most stupendous events records in the paoek of the world. hat hallowed associations, 








what sacre: remninsoseus es cluster around Jerasa'em—"' the joy ort the whole sre I" —where 
the King of Peace an hele with Abraham, *' the fri of God ;” 
where t A Royal Psalmist tenet his y ae @ barp, and composed his Pon ortal songs 

where *hrist taught, suffered, and rose from the dead He ascended ¢ 


His ‘rene in tne heavens ;—a city casei visited with Secieling judgments, yet still ve 
ered iu mercy for the Fathers’ sake. — Philadelphia Christian Observer 
We commaens this elegant volume to the notice of our readers as a valuable work worth 


GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
WILLMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION 
frtates on superfine cream tinted paper, small 4to, superbly bound cloth, gilt oages. Fovr 
pocs.age, ormerty Six Douars, or moroceo, full gilt or antique, Six Dollars, formeriy 


Bi ‘ht Do 
fuk PORTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—Selected and Edited by the Rev. 
ais Wu.mort. With One Hundred Lilustrations by Everett io John Tenniel, 
FR. ‘Plokersgiil John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and Wi'liam Heeve a H,. Weir, N. 
Flushes BK. Duncan, J. &. ‘ton, J. Godwin, J. D, Harding i" Boadw T. M. Brown, W. 
‘ iteh, ok A. Goodall, numerous other artists. moat elaborately by the 
Any of the above erties seeing the feeble and inferior copies presented to the public vy 

well exelaim with I 


“ Who steals my pe steals trash ; but he hb yen me my GOOD Name robs me of 
that which no! enriches and adn eed.’ 

For sale, Woeameans and by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., and all Booksellers. 

B. BA aud Agent, 18 Beekman Street. 

N. B. Caples of the shove, canetuns pected, wil! wae 


iT ipt of 
Your Dottans tor the cloth copies, or Lor 
PORTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
A New Edition (First Edition being exbansied) of 











Tye Avion. 





WINE MERCHANT, 




















about 1,500,000 Acres of in Tracts Acres upwards, oa 
oS ee Se. See eae Ties lands wore granted the Government to 0d tn the constresticn 

Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and selec: stoek of Pn a pe pF ny nel extend fi North fost ean 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FORKIGN SPIRITS. West, through the middle of the State, ff and include e variety of eli- 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of mate and productions found between those parallels of latitude. The N. portion is 
cblchy praizie, isternpersed with ine groves, aud in ihe middie and Southern sections timber 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE Sa bean - aa eee sno commie lomaee a 
mild other part ury—the pure and bracing, while liv- 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. ing reams Sp! gs of exoriient qa rey Fo 
LGER CO supplies a cheap rable fuel, being furnished at many points at $2 to ton— 

° e poke oe Ay ared for littl han the oe © auaity 
roe’ for little more t e - _ 
NO.19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. fertility of these lande, ‘which are ab f two to Ove feet deep, and. gently 

SOLE AGENTS IN TRE UNITED STATES FOR rolling,—their aoe a oo ange LE yee 
ERES, BORDEAUX MESSRS. LADE & 80) or. > ae J H the economy with 
ee MGuisintteta ON-THE- RHINE - they can be cultivated, the most valuable investment that can be Lona; 
om of nah = favourable opportunit: » oor => of tas va habits and smail 
BORDEAUX. AND RHENISH WINES ruin tarket in the world—and the facility and economy with which the products of these 
can be transported m: P ¢, atthe ked. 
a@r N.B.—Orders for direct imp i megan ptdy, and on liberal terms. than those more reiaote at ot -as the additional cost of transp isa per- 
Scives for his grain, c.—The Title ls Perfectand when the fisal syimenta are thade, Deedes 
AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. are executed by the Trustees appoin! Sede aah ie chen title is vested, to the 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY Purchasers, which convey to them absoluie Uiles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every ta 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., THE PRICES ARE FROM $6 TO $30; INTEREST ONLYS PERCEXT TWENTY PER 
AVE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. Those who purchase on ong credit, 
This pure WINE is made from GR APES of © suvmastn apssier, grown in Missouri, | give notes pa: in 2, 3, 4, 6 and 6 years after date, end pe ceumves to tagrere Gos 
ond ie beloved to be faly ual if pot supertor to Imported ET: annually for wo ream, 20 on to have cnohal the land under cultivation, at the end of that 
Quaris Pints of the * “AWAMALIN Ct WDA ane te “ OAB ” im cases, 7 Competes Surveyors will accompany those who wish to examine these Lands, free of 
for sale, in quantities to suit, b: vee, entene Com Sa eneng ooereens. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich as those 
RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. ve been dispoged of.—Sectional Maps will be sent toany one who will enclose fifty 
—>=* ve y= Lt pt awh — fy 

‘arming, reapectab known farmers livi io 
BEMOVAL. the Rallres’ Landa, throughout the State—also the of fe: yt Fy; of 
B. BUNKER, Successor to harvesting, threshirg, Bc..—or any information--will be chsexfally given on application, 
BUNKER & CO. either personal! ean oe a. oem — 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, OG WILAOS, Lane Uomennnener of Sp Sina Con ; 


As REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN sraeer, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 








HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOPF SAFBS. 
ITH HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
awarded Medals at World’s Fair, London, 1851, and the World's Fair, New 
jes that were awarded Medals at the London Wi rid’s 











Fair. 
These Safes are now admitted to be supentor to am ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
NO. aun cuamans GoUNEE, po PLACR, tens - ihe hanes hf yd, a burglar pick! or teas, San wo 7s S 
. . con: or a burg ng 
The subscri and their agen thorized to make and 
Cypectie He Buison Bio Ratirend Station, And a ring’s Patent Safe, with Mall's Patent Powder-Proof Locks. saabienal 
YONKERS, te &, ©. REBAING 0 G0. Groce Boze, 186, 157 and 139 Water Stroot. 
opposite the Rastlroad Proof ea, 8 ie tor Bec! Plate, Jewelry and other 
HAT? CONSTANTLY. ON HAND. AND OFFER FOR SALR RVERY DESCRIPTION | at from (wenty Ave to ve hundred dollars ° on 
rands of Champagne, ading own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties uf LEAVE yee Card Plate at GIMBREDE’ S, 588 Broadway, Metro- 
“4 ioe ines. of oll of t ou ale tint poe nel), i} 1. hy more; a Pocket Card Case is given in. Gimbrede, 
The Choleest Brands leader of fashion {a Gard 
All the diferent kinds of ules, Sauces. Sweet Oil, Sardines, 
al I Aioriment of Fr air Celebrated Duxuinoron Hans, Weat-| [), WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Lay, 
MOEN RUTTER revered fresh every morning frm, te es seven and ail the weigh: | PURVIS & DUGUE and Counsellors at Law. 
2 d 
w! y ye ree K— yy parts ep neigh fet pdms ors a iw. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & co, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Isscs 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USH IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





w Yorn, June Ist, 1867. 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & 00.8 BUILDING. 


We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partoership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N. a & THEODORE STOUT, 
‘or the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
re ay Bair YORBION AND DOMESTIC EXOWANGE, MERCANTILE PA- 
he te 


Pia Selling of STOCKS, BON Ds, 
ence in the ruse of or DUNG N SHERMAN 4 00., ‘rom the commencement of 
thet vuleame until the eon time, TO WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE IX REFERRING, affords us 


prnctins the business > Propose. 
ie tention ven to Orders for the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
BON DS and FOREIGN b EXCHA Gk. 

Collections all parts of the country upon the most favourable terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED On Derosits. 


A. N. LEWIS. 

THEODORE STOUT. 

(ua addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 

J. T. Sourren, Esq., President of the Bank of the Republic. 

James Banas, Esq. Merchants’ Exchange 

yuan B. Aston, ‘Beq., New (York. 

Hon. Wa. Kent, 
Rasswye ng 


. COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B's AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CARADA. WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has branchesor agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 


free of any charge whatever. 
a yardicasd und coheuiea ae sod, Ireland, Scotland, 


-» Albany. 
Philadelphia. 





When Sera granted ef lp 
Drafts aud om es 
the British Provinces, in North 





























, # a, MARRIED hg a, A PREP eg HYMEN’S _ =—T ©. FERGUSON, 
DOM, By Uncle 1 vol. 12mo, with justrations, $1 25. Gilt edges, § 5.5 eeaae. *{ No. a9 wut Street, New York. 
There is « freshness andl g) wiht ste a soree luterest >. the sympa 
ow in _ er 
of avery reader. Kate Kearne Pine tongant tale, ine ehasmning neve fetta, with many WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
sliehiFu petures of onaracion —~. ¥ N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO 
la the work of a © and observer. RY consists of a series of pltaves ures of 82 Broadway, N. ° 
eonnubial life. They are drawn with very considerab ho Grampatio power ; the stzte fo nspre- y, N.Y, 
tending and unaffected—a very rare merit in these the narrative ta strained to DEAR Dn oy EXPRESS TO CALgent SEPESe Ane THR GAESESOR 
sult the moral, but in instance so natural as to justify the impression at the sketches AN POR dng! yee Be 
are made from life.—¥. F Post, Cdufornia, Ovegan, and the Gandwich ielands for sale oi all times. 
tS ow phe y-- 1 2 Tn tg A pete oatnah Geerentiet ed a 
marked by uot a litle acutences of perception, and portray several interesting varie BREWER & CALDWELL 
wiih fidelity to nature beauty of expression.—N. ¥. 
te rtvalis” ace well drawn, and wil, doubiiess, be sought for by many.—N. Y. Cow- ge ore Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
fesue Bank oF CuaRceston on the 
— has auuas Spnaelt of the tacts with « geod dunlet cleverness, The style is ge- - ale or a 
Sue or'wo ofthe Horton are very pathetic, and all are well writen —¥. YT. Com. Ads. pry oe ee fey s - oe Geng ft Ge i Becwane, tne 
Fe an any wae pn hoy oy! ~—- —WN. ¥. Observer. 
“ Portraits” are ‘e-like stories have a most fresh- 
ness and noyelty.— [Phin —— BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
Pas ky Se 8 series of tales written with originality, vigour and grace.— Phila. NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Miho austche nthe volume are very well writen, and will furnish amusement for a Win- Tesue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
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